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TllU iloiTOlTiiABuE Kh^IX BaHADUE MiA 
of t'he HTuse) : Sir, I 'beg to uTO'Ve : 

Thufe tliG Beport of the Joh'A Oonuai'jtee on I 
into eonsidoi'atioii. ’ ’ 


X SiE PAZLH-HUSAIN (LeaH;r 

jidutn d'OASitiTutloiiid Beforra'lje Laken 


At tills stage, Sir, I feel Hiai) I need say uo oioro than just this. Tlie sub¬ 
ject is not a new oiio/bliat on the hoor of this House a disenssioii of the Whits 
Paper was held at coiisideraBledength, that tiro opiesrion of reforuiS has been 
before the public now for more than seven years. Various aspects' c-f the 
problem have been from time to time tiiresiied out at very considerable ieng'th. 
HoiionrrJ:)le Members are now familiar with the main points, v/irleli arc hi 
controversy. Nead^ I therefore try to give a siinunary of the Eoport ? It 
will serve no useful purpose. I aT>\ sure Honourable Members have devoted 
tlicii* time to studying it most carefiiliju As a nuat.ter of fact, since then the 
Bill liUiS been pid)lis}iechand I am sure a very largo number of them tiave also 
perused that Bill. It wciiid theredbre be best for mo to leave iioriCU,rrab!e 
Members free to b,iiiig forward such points as the^meel can bo iisofulfy' disc^issc'd 
by this Council and in case there is need at the'oncl of the* debate for ;4ie to sry 
something oh behalf of Govemmeiil.T wdll be glad to do so. 

The Hoxoijrable, the PEESIDENT : Moiioii made : 


That tiieBeportoi the Joiiit Coaimittce ou mhiaii Coastitutioiic?.], Pa=)iV»rrii be tiikor: 
iato consideratioxi, ” 


I propose at this stage to uisplaio the oourso which I have deciciDd to 
for the conduct of tlio debata on this Motion. I, have boon informed tluik tire 
Hoiioiirafole Mr. Hossain Irs-am, the Honourable Sfo. Sa-pru, the B*oi:iOrnnb’l3 
Mr. Jagflisli PrastuT mid the Horiourci-Mo Klian Balia^dnr Syed'Abdul ii'afoez xfi 
dtfsi,r 0 to move tlie axnoiidmentk standing in tlieir names. ' I 'have also 
becnimiuacltuaware',that general desire that tli'cre should he a geiiurad. 


debatemn the' Blotion and all the romammg, anlendnmiits,thGioiG, eveiudiiig 
;tlic „Honolii’able ;Mi% ,'Chari,,, but 'that .questien's' relating speeiically 
to; BpiUiia;' or .tO'Tnciia i'BJts/relation ^ to Burma shdiiM ,be .diseiisBed scd^arately 
iBQiA;.ganer,allqu€stipn rai':sad';by 'thee Motio'ii.'' view to 'riiect-, 

tlie:'de'sip,'i'',pit)}fose',to: V/ali,upon the Hdno'urabfe Eai'Bah^ 

■ thii',',SqE,oiiral)Ie ;,,Slr,.''.PhlrdsfuliSethua,' the' ’BdBoiirabiek'Baja ■ CJliamrifer,' 
;4'!i 'Kllait,;and ';the;;';HohoiiraBle;';Mt.l , oider, fo;,uioVe;':tlie,ir 

auiendmonts without making any speech 'in aui^port. When this has been 
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done, the House will proceed to u geiierej discu^sio’a^ i)i the s?ilj.shiiitive 
Motion and of a-ll these aniendjiients, but no question rtia-thig sp(H'*iiic*al!3'' to 
Burma or to India in its relation to Burma will be open to debate. On. the 
conclusion of this general discussion,! will put these anieiKbiienis, oi'a.s many 
of them as may be necessary, to the House and will tlieii ea 11 upon the Moiionr- 
aMe Mr. Chari to move liis amendment, the discussion on which wdli be 
strictly confined to questions relating to Burma and to India in its relation to 
B’limia. Should one of the more general amendnients have been carried, 
Mi\ Chari's amendment will of course be moved by way of a'li addition to 
that general ameiKlnieiit. 

T 11 .E Ho'noueable Eai Bahadub Laea ram SARAN BAS (Punjab : 
NoB-Miiliainmtrdan) : Sir, I rise to move the amendment wdii'cli stands in 
my name and winch runs as follows : 

“ That fa.i’ the original Aiotion the following be substituted, namely : 

‘ 1, That the scheme of constitutional reform formulated in tho Joint Belect Coin- 
mittee’s Report is entirely unacceptable to this Council and to the bulk of the people 
of India and this Council therefore recommends to the Governor General in Council that 
he may be pleased to inform His Majesty’s Govemmetit that the Council desires that 
legislation based on tlie Report should not be proceeded with. This Cmirieil further urges 
that immediate, steps should he taken to frame a constitution which would establish real 
responsible government both at the centre and the provinces. 

* 2. This Council does not deem it expedient to express any opinion on the Communal 
Award’.” 

The HcmoTEABLE Sie, PHIROZE SETHHA (Bombay : NmwMuham. 
Biadaii) : Sir, iiw aineiidmeut would be-as'follows : ' 

“ That for the .original Alotion the followixsg be substituted, namely : 

‘ Tlris Council is of the. considered opinion with reference to the const.itutioiial scheme 
as foriuulo.ted in the Report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee'that: 

(!) The scheme Is unsatisfaetoryu inadequate and disappointing. 

(2) It is not w'hat Indians -were .led to expect-nor in consonance witlx Indian public 

opinion, or with tixe a.vowed object w'ith which th.e Round Table Oojiferences 
were held. ' 

(3) 'The elnniges made in the- Joint .Parliamentary Committee 'Report, in regard , 

to soi'rie of tlxe recoiiUTtendations of the White Paper' are. distinctly worse 
and .are a, setback. 

(4) Tiie avoidance of any reference to Homimon status is'.'"so' 'delibemtemid' signi¬ 

ficant as to. have given rise to the apprehension tixat the British Government 
intends to depart from tlie policy ■ o,f ,co.iifemng auch .status '.upon, 'British'- 
.India. ' ■ ., y •" ,■ .' ,, 

(a) Tho powers proposed to be retained in,the Governor Generalaitd, the 'Go'verno.rSs.' 
otherwise ca.l1.ed' ‘ safeguards \ are-so,.exteixsivoysubstantial .and ai'i-c.ompr©,-./, 
he,ns.h'e t hat they will seriously interfere■WithThe.'w''orkihg' Of the eo.nsMt'htioh'' 
.find, sermiisly prejudice, the advance-of India, to'.-.full'responsibility both.J.n."' 
the provinces and at the'Gentre,and .to Bbmimon -status.;,"" 

{&) Tlio wliol© scheme should be so "iniproved-'.aB to 'give substantial effect to the 
reeommoi'idations''iinanimously made, by the'.British ' India' Delega.tion in 
the:ir Joint Report submitted to the Joint Parliamentary -'Committcfe’d® 

The HQisOTJBAEr.E E,aja GHAZAXPAE ALI KHAX (West Pimjalb : 
Muhammadan): Sir, I beg to move : 

That .foi’ the o,rigina! Motion the following be substituted, namely,;. ' ' '-, 

‘ 1. TMs House accepts.the Communal Award so far as it go.es.untiTa.'substitutoTs,' 
agi^eed upon by^,'the various.eoromunities .concerned. , , ,d' ..T'.' ,'. ' ' 

* 2, As regards thO' scheme of provincial autonomy this House 'is, of opinion that'.'it is a''; 

distinct fidvanceon t-ho present constitution but to satisfy the political'aspirations:'o'ip,®bple', 
the 'idea of second chambers'in'provinces should.be, aba'.ndbned, And-provisions'-relating,'’"' 
'to,police rules, secret service and mteIligence,departmentsshould b© so modified as tp' make''''' 
the tTahslei* of law and order rOal'and effective. ' , .. . . 
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0]. Witli re.^po',;! t'j tiic sclietac ui* cr'utrtU 'os-orerioueitut tins House is clefiiiitely of opiuion 
'rAi&t it is retrograde o.iid a setback to tlie jirogross oi the coantry towards the reaiizatiori. 
of tile ultimate, goal of re-spoasi ble governineut and titerefore tliat either the federation 
slioiiid bo eoafiaed iov the present to British India alone and the .mediliod of ©leetion to 
the lower House should foe direct instead of indirect or that the conditions laid down by 
the Indian States for tiieir entry in the proposed scheme of federation should be radically 
changed and the safeguards substantially modified in eonsiiitatioii with Indian opinion 
so as to make the responsibility at the centre a reality ’h’ 

The Honourable Mr. MOHAMMAD YAMm KHAY (United Froviiioes : 
I\€)riiiiiated Yoii-Officdal) : Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That for tlie original Alotioii tlie following be substituted, nauiely: 

‘ That tills CouoidI is of opinion that though the Heport of the Joint Pnrlianiontary 
'Committee falls far sliort of the aspirations or the political parties in Indio, and tioes not 
accept .some of tiie demands put by the Indian Delegation to tlie itauiid Table Confei’eaico 
die constitution proposed liiider the scheme of tlie Report is a great ad vane© on the present 
constitution and will be given a fair trial in 'working by the people of India h” 


The Honoitrablb the PEESIDEMr; The debate will now proe-esd 
sinmltaiieoiisly on the original Motion as wall as on the amoadmaiits. 
Honourable Members will be entitled to speak not only on the original Motion 
t)iit on their amaridments as well as on the anieiilm3iits of their colleagues. 

The Honourable Sir PHIHOZS SETHNA : Mr. Pre.sident, may I l)e 
permitted to make a submission i? The question before the Hou.se which 
is to be discussed today, tomorrow and the day after is an alidniportarit one— 
perhaps the most importaiit since the Moiitagu-Chelm^forJ Reforms came into 
.'■existence. Might we request that th'3 rule in regard to the time limit mi>y not 
l>e enforced on this oxasion as otherwise it will be a hardship on the Members 
■if we are required to hnisk our ofoserrations in the sliort space of time that the 
rule lays down. We trust, Sir, that you will accept our suggestion. 


The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Three days have been .Sjcchaliy 
■assigned for this debate and as I consider the request of the Honourable Member 
very reasonable I shall suspend the operation of Stan ling Order 81 and will 
not enforce that order very strictly., But I will leave it to the geei sense and 
sound judgment„of Honourable Members to make their ■speeche-'? to the point 
and not unduly long so that all Members of this Council miy .have the oppor- 
diinity of addressing the Chair. ■ 

The Hono’URable Bm PHIROZE SETHNA : Sir, .the Honourable the 
'Leader of the House■ has moved that the Report of the Joiiit Gominittee on 
Indian ■Constitutional ■Reform 'betaken into consideration. From tii,e number 
■of, amendments'\vhfcli ',haye 'been tabled—although that niiiii'cer has bean since 
reduced—lam sure the Honourable 'Leader does not expect that tlie^ House will 
■approve 'of tliO''Report 'Which haS' emerged from the Joint Parliaiiieatary 
'Committee'w ' 'Eve,rything will depend upon t,lt 0 ' ^attitude of Gl-overimieiit as to 
w'liether'DbvernmeBt 'Members will be voting- on the Resolutio'ii or otherwise. 

' If:"'■t}id voting'is left'only to the elected Members then there is no'doubt in ,iiiy 
mind' 'that 0,110 or the other amendm^ent will surely carry tlie majority'of the 
House'with it. ' If, hoAVevmq as Was the case'in the'other p^lace,, Goveraiiisiit' 
Members ara to 'vote wa can'foresee^the result. 1 woitld like to point o'ut that, 
if ■' theMotion passes, ■ ,'all it will mean will be that' the Report 'be/ 'taken 
c,0hs'icleratioii4iid that "the infereixce„oannotfee'drawn'there,from that the Report 
:m.eets',,With the acceptance,of the House'.', 

■,, Sh','' I:, 'shoidd' I'ike'' /to, ,'b'egin my ■ remar'&■, :foy' exp'laining^',' my ^dwa', attitude 
'vtpwards.'the'proposed'''rbform^^^ ■,I,;belphg to that 4ehdfoi ,of';political tfouglit in 
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that tlie number of L^ofeguards at first ivas not large and, that in,oi:e were ratro- 
cliieed at a, iater stage, and 1 for one liaTo no hesitation ii} sayfrig t’fmt we 
have to thank a section of oiir own people for tiimri for if tlie CoiirTe-s i-^ad 
not, in season and out of season, made unnecessary atfaeks on Piitisftwr an,d 
given out that wlieii tl’.sy come into power tliey W5:mkl do thrfr vers 'rest to 
harm Britisli hiterests in this eouiitiav perluips these latc^r safegriards wouLi 
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but ilicse hopes l>eeair;e fainter and fainter avs time went on and varhslied 
into tlrii) air. The British Indian delegates who sat with the Joint Select 
Committee in 1933 rea,lized that a constitution "was going to emerge wTiich 
■W'Oii.kl never satLsf}* the iiidiaii people as a whole. 

Sir, 'the w'ord safeguard has been used by the Joint Parliaineiitaiy 
Coiiiinittec^ in a very eoinpreherisive sense, as including the sole, t!ie sijeeiai 
and the discretionary responsibilities of dbe Governor General and -'he 
Governors in reh'itioi] to legislation, in relation to day-to-day a,diniiiistratioii, 
and also as ineliidiiig proYisioiis for safeguarding the legitimate interests of 
the public sendees. The d'oiiit Parlianieiitary Committee have sought to 
justify the fe£ifegiia,rds cn the ground that they supply eertaiii essential ele¬ 
ments so iic3ce?:sa2'y iii a new constitution. These essential elements are mere 
comiiioiiplaces of political theory' anal as such w^'e cannot object to them. But 
there is no w'arrant timt such safeguards should be such as they are and as 
they acliially have 'been framed. 

Tlie first essential is that a new constitution must eoiitaiii wifchia itself 
the' seeds of growdli, so that the country may by degrees attain, to responsibi¬ 
lity, I do not say that there are not such seeds of growth in the proposed 
constitution. They are such that the coiistitutioo' might grow only up to 
a certain point and no further. But on the other hanri, e'veii these' few seeds 
of grovrtli might be in constant danger of bei.ng destroyed if the safeguards are 
frecjiieiitly invoked 'or iinwiseh’' apiplied. The Secretary of State, fiis^ 
Exeelleney the Vicero}" and the Governors of proviii'ces have within the last 
tW'O and a half months said that these safeguards will hardly ever be exercised.^ 
They are very optimistic indeed. For the 11 provinces of India you ^wil! 
require at a "time, 11 governors, and you will have to seek so inany A,dm,irable' 
Crichtons who will not- make use of these safeguards.' Again, i.f the"GoTei'‘iiors 
do not^exercise t.lieir special powders It will, only be because of the, .servility'’, and 
■ want of ;indepeiiden(3e dis|)kyed by sonm of their, ministers; -'.Thesq -‘niiiiisters 
'ill order to avoid tlie Governor using .safeguards^ will 'tirst-,coii&iilt'',Mm''aS' to; any 
meas'iires they desire to initiate, andyf they'find,'thev(|dveBior'i’s,ppposeil;,fo 
.'any.,siieb''jfiieasiire the iiihiisters will 'be,servile enpug'h\tc>;<irQp t'jiose;measures. 

.'"''''The H’dNoiJEABLE the FE1SII)EN'T„;,.'You a're-payingvr very pooi.* eoni- 
'''plinieiit'‘tO'/;,yo'iir .ininistem? '• , 

f.' ■ Tkb SETHKA: It is human nature. 

'liie sainenoncltionByiteTailed in in the Do.iniiiioiis I doubt whether^ 

the ministers there would act any differentijv^t,'/ '.f,;', 
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The second esseiitml is tlie necessity for secnriiig strong executives. I 
do not for one moment den^’' tlie necessity for having strong executives even 
under responsible government, but I do deny that the}' slionld he strong and 
stable only by vesting the Gov^ernor General and the Governors with siieh. 
vast powers as the new constitution proposes to give them. 

The tiiird essential eleinorit according to the Report is the necessity for 
providing a irjre and efiicieiit administ-ratioii. Can such pure and efiioient 
adiiiiiiistivition be onh' secured by according to the public services siieli special 
rights and piiviieges that lare proposed to be accorded to them Tliese 
rights and privileges will create in them a spirit of coniplaint, nay, a sjiii-it ot 
revolt against the minister. ¥7hiist it may bo true that no ground slionkl 
be given to members of public services for unjustifiable discontent, is it not 
eqiiafly true that the ministers sliouid not be made to that they are iiaiidi- 
capTied ill the discharge of their duties, if the spirit of discipline is under mined 
or weakened as it is bound to be under what is 'pniposed under this tiiird 
essential. 

I now eo.oie to the last essential eleinent, tiiat there sho^uld be an iiiip^artiai 
autliorit}^ to hold tlie scales even between convicting interests and to protect 
those wdio have ntutlier the intliieiice not the ability to protect themselves. 
That, Sir, is a caliiuiiiy on the future ministers, to think that tliey will not 
protect or wdll not be able to protect those who can not ioolc after tliemselves 
Even conceding for the sake of argument that this iriipa,rtial aiithorit}?" is able 
to iiold the scales even between the Indian communities, I certainly doubt 
'very iinicli if it is possible even for the Governor (.-'enerai and Governors to 
hold the scales even if the conflict is not between Indian communities but 
between the Indian and the Euroj^ean communities. I regard it as the o.cme 
of vanity to suggest that the gift of impartiality lias been bestowed by Pro¬ 
vidence only on Britishers and it has withheld it from Iiidi^nis. It reniiiids 
one of tlie passage from Milton which M.r. Stanley Baldwin has quoted more 
than once that %vhen God .Almighty wants anything good or great to be done 
he always'seeks the help of the Englishman 1 Bfiu President, the position of 
the ministers will not by any means be enviable. If a minister is strong and 
he has the courage of liis convictions and a full consciousness of his responsi¬ 
bilities to his electorate, then, Sir, a conflict is bound to ensue. These safe¬ 
guards therefore 'will act as Damocles’ sw'ord over the .heads of these men. 
They will either have to yield 'and therefore fall to do their duty or conflicts 
must ensue with the Governors. The safeguards in the White Paper are 
extensive, substantial and all-comprehensive,. The Joint Parliamentary 
Gominittee Report lias, made them far wider. In the provincial sphere, no 
change can be made in regard to Police Acts or in regard to police rules prior 
to obtaining the consent of the Governor given in his discretion. 'The 
Parliamentary Committee goes still'further. It 'asvsigns ^tiie ceiitral bureau, 
,to the. Governor General’s reserved' depart'ments'thereby widening'the scope 
of those departments. The White Paper recommended that so fiir as law^ 'and 
order were concerned a d,irectlon should be laid clown'in'the Iiistrunieiit,of 
Instractioiis, ,so ': that The' ,G,bveriior, ihust. remeinbei*', / tlie dose'' ''connection' 
.between his special responsibility for, 'peace, and tranquillity and the internal, 
^'adm'inistration'wntidiseipl^ of thepolice. ' As I 'have',a'lre'ady po'inted''out, 
the Joint.Parliameiitary Committee''ha.s'g,OBe'miioli'furti^^^ , ' 

aow'coine;to.,coipineMal''Bafegn^^ ''/.Sir,',this isur,very^veked;opiesti 0 E*,,', 
Towards ''th©;. end of' the.discusaionB; with 'th©'. Britisii. ..'Indiari' Delegation,'The 
'"Secretary'' of. State'One day’’,said'’;that ■ he,wtoted''io lntmdiice,‘;one'more' safe- 
guard "Slid, that 'Was in. regard, to, any'penal legislation 'Which the CeiitraiLegMa- 
ture:;'miglit,introduce 'gainst B^ish/trade,:ahd:,co^^ ;;:TMsy'&t„Me .say';,' 




i:i‘ t'iie croa.st£tl {■■1 IivHa to iiidiaii shipping. TMs agitation" has been 

osrriod oii, icr a ioip- thno {itni it was expected tb.at at any ra.te in ,this juattef 
tlie rIo?ii3 Ocverxiineiit wib be synipatiietie. ,As the HcKiiOiirable Ilonse will 
re!BesTb:H.‘r. tlie (’'lovernnvext of Iix;Ua appointed a Colnmittee kiiown aB tli© 
Indian ^lercan’dle blarhie b’onindttee. Bpeaking of tli€«t Coinaiittee, 'Lcrd 
Irwin, then Yieeroy of Judf.'saf rhat it was an ambition worthy'of India 
that it should have its own nievv'.nitil(3 niarin.e and that the ships'of that 
mercinitiie marine should be oiiicered as well as nianned by' Ihidians. Tlie 
Co;iinnitto;rY Report sta^ted That the evointnal reservation of the Indian coasting 
trade for sliips the ownevship anfl the controlling interest of whicli was pre-« 
(lominaid-]}'’' India a wti.s the- •orsl;.' eifective way of biiilcliiig up an ■ Indian 
IRreavthe Marine. Ibis Konse knows that British siiipping interests'' in" 
laiiia have doiiO'iheir very worst to Btra.iigle Indian sliipping companies.^ 
Lakhs and Mkfis ox rnpees of Indian capital have been lost in’ the: effort, tg' 
eonVuete against' these British interests. May I reiniiid tli'e,/House'of Yhe- 
ilaji Bill 'Vv:Mc']’i wo-nM have ixeafly passed, were it not for;the Jaot:thatIthcvlife 
of the tiieii Asseiubly became extinct.,'’ 'The bitterejst';op|)oiieiit 
Eill', or'one of the bitterest^ either .here'or^'iii'Eiig1;ahd;'#as 
Calcritt-a,, and it ■’vvi.i! Jiiterest'this' Hcsnbh'rable''Hotise' to; 
made “by its foriiier, editor S'k* Alfred'Wat'soii;when;ha,gave his\e’tideiiC€3/;be 
,tlie Joint Sefect C'-ommittee.. ^ These''w^bre';'tha';B'Qr43''hen V 

I aiY!. bo and'to speaking as a Biiropea'h Imiia;o,s''liavo' a ease 'for a larg® 

sliare in their eiiasta,-l,;3.hippmg''aiad althodgh I, opposed the''’Bill very, 'stroiigiy beeatise^ it 
savoiireii'of expropria^tioa'I faeogiilte t-h'at Indian'eojpp^ny; a'ftor^ company wMcli 

'eiiclea: orij'!t,ci tO’ i'kfv,eX,o|".,’a ice has'beet• fi.j>,ar*eia.!:y sl-'nttei'ecl .'b^y ibe, heavy 

cmpbiiiaticm cA't ho,.dhitfeh,'Interest s'* b ■ 

''/iTliife', 'Sir,,,is thebetetimpny■'/■ofbdm who.was'.coimageoiis eiioiigii to,make; 
■tiiii,/acipiissi€m before',the Joint,'’''>Seleet-,:,:,Cldntmittee. This oiity goes to prove 
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2 iiy asRertioii, but liceai?we Aii’red liu^.s roTeii’oii to oxprc|jrir(.uiGi'j i niigiit be 
Sillowed to irifoiOi the H.O 1 IS 0 for I do not belioTO tliRt overyoHO riai’e 
awcire of tliis fftot—tliat Lord Irwin called a conference of sliipping iriterestSj 
British and Indian, at Delhi, where I was also present as representing one of 
'the Indian shipping companies, whore we znacle it quite clear to the (jiovern- 
iiieiit tlirongii'Lord Irwhi that expropriation was never oiir idea, if 

the Gcveriiinciit of India thongnt that by reserving the coastal trade to Inlia-n 
slii'ios a coo-ii'icnsvwtioii liJ'-d tO' be given oo tiiio i>rit;isn siii])pisig iiiiierest.5 tfiat 
no "one ■rn:esejVG there nor tlio Legisic-tiire would refuse to give any ade^jiiate 
eonipeiisadioH that GoTersiHieiit thonglit was necessary to sacli Britisn com¬ 
panies. Tlie Jciiit Parliamcutaiy Coinmittce's Report justifies its not 
reserving the eoastal ti'ade to India on tim pica of reciprooity which .means 
that if we desire to send our stuns to ]dy in British waters timre is iifidiing to 
prm'ont us k\'c?i so. 'I’o so is to my nnuo not only pO'-ati'City 

absard but it is dowarighr isV'p.wdsy. thui you bejicve for a moiiiieiit that, 
circnnistariced on wo It womb, be possible ibr liidian shipping interests to 
go and. crjavnetc whh i.oooot Britahi in ,S!irf>ptV!.i waters ?—arid nobody riinows 
that me ohc.js- eif tiic doiiit l/ariiaineiitary Coninutt'Be. '.riicre- 

this (S'OtoiP'icu ot reciprocity is more bliam. Let me explain to ,v'ou that 
in Bfigiard ivi the rules of fiiany of the cOiRinercial bodies and associations 
there is iv; olijoHniou to others than Eiigiishmen boeomijog memhors. That 
Iiow'cver is only oii pajrmr In actual pm.otice it is 'quite diferent.' Will 
the Mouse be snvprised if I toll them that not once or twice but a score of times 
attempts were ina.de by meiubers of Indian firms hi Eugbucl to enter tlie Baltic 
Sneliinigo. Svinohody Ims got to propose and some one oise secoiid. Mot 
one Snglishnimi ixurnd to propose or to second the iiominatioii of an 
Indian iintil the head of Bnllfs (Mr. i.)e;uotdadjs) only or six years ago 
took up the’ iirntter aiicl si,.ecoeded in gotthig one (sr two Indians Gn.rcibd. 
The same thing applies to other comuiercial bodies in Loudon. Take the 
cjase of the Indian Comiiievchvl Sale,Rooms. The first tkiie that an Indian 
was ar!.mitted t.b.cve was on the I7th December, KhiO. I niejitioB tliis data 
beca-iise t,im" Lorahn Thnr^i in its is^nic of Ihe next •aioriiiiig a cooimeiit 

whio'h hi v'orth cuntiug. It said : ' 


“ Hith-'^.rta I;>y tacfli uafi®.rsr;in->hiig bb-jnr/o'i over :i iDug poi'io:,! rtririiipole:! to tho liowiis 
has riC'tfo vestricted to Briglish mereiiauDS. As a- .?0,ii3e;,|ueii.v3 tlio priacipais of Indian 
limis iii this ,cioi’dTt-i*y bara bee^i plaaed at .a eorislderabh) disjadvantaga. .\Ji'r3iO'iig'h one 
is a nioinbei* of tlie Londou -Jute AsTjac'LAlju t.'iay o'jj.M o:ily on oxLr.'i'.iga tUi'r3'iig.h 

often, j'lipirvr m-ynUev:- of idia sioiff. .. That a 'p>hri:og-' tVoaly a7..!.lLar>la i*i tha 

past tfVfoT'cdgriei'S iiias in praet-ln':-! if im:. by iMfe akvays b'jfri dc'isle;! to Hi? Myi'3?.r>jt3 India?! 
siilhec'is haS'long bneii a- g'ie'var.ca 'A'ttri sosmbsis of the'eonira?anitj/ 

Ti,iis wih lueke it clear to the Hoiicarable. Mouse that the ^ question of 
re€ipin)eit.y, to ■whim Lie ;uitliors of the John Pariiamciitar}', Conimittse 
attaelimo great an huportauce is, as I have said, nothing short of hypocrisy. 
Recipiod'i'j, If it is not to result in iiiifeirness' nuist iinply'a ceitaia measare 
of equ?Lity or ,of ywiiditions. These , raiditioii5i' •do yiot prevsiii 

betiyeeii 'Eiiglanci aiid, India and 'therefore such reeiproeity. is taritamoiuit to 
’a iiglit/between a giant-and.a- <lwarf .and yoii,eam judge 'with wliat re.siilt,, 

t/; Aitother feet'wMclvis a,]so'.,'I,3hi sure, not generally Iviiown to 'the Members 
•of tliis'H'onse. is,'tliat Gfeveinment/desired to'exeiiida tlie Japanese from doing 
• wdia'I} little they:;'a;re in the matter, of'the coastcJ; trade of this- country, ■'' Govern-, 
iiient: .wxnit iiitG’, frets,,, and- figures..'. 'They' found,', that siicli" a .trade'' in J'apaiiese 
,bottoiiis,wa.s' nex.t ,tp iii.L.yThey tlic.-iight; better, of it'luit tJie real,'inoe,fitive,.for 
liot'/prpsshig..tl,ie;/point/tliat'',tiie ^Eritish"'Govqrairteiit got alarined 
,if '.the,, Japanese' were 'allow^ed' to ",eariry: ,oit''"the '.'eo,astal.trade .','.to" 'tiie''''„sriia!l 

extehtxtliey ate cloiii,g’',in-'‘''Iiidia, /tliey"wduld';meet' tliB.sa'nie/'.foy'.rep'nrssatg' agaiiis't, 
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Brit'Fii ^hippiiig in other pa-rt.^ of tin; vvorlil. The elaiiB. is made that Great 
Brita-iji al’lcai's all foreigners to j)ly in Britisl'i waters. I kimw tliey do. But 
I also k'Jiovr that they raise no olajeetioi^ for the very good reason that the total, 
ainoviiit of tlie coastal trade in foreign bottoms in English waters is less than 
two per cent. If it rose to 20 per cent, do you tiiiiik fo.r one riionierit that 
they would not try to put a stoy> to it. I leave it to 7/011 to draw i/oiir own 
concliisions. 

Tlie Joiiit Pcirliaiiieiitary Cbnunittee now gives Britlsli >sliippmg interests 
an absolutely free llarid to go oil' as the}'' were doing, and therefore, coastal. 
reserYfition for Indimis m absolutely knocked on the liead. Mow, if we marie 
this ].)roposal to reserve the coastal trade oily to Indians it was notliiiig out 
of the ordinai-y. The House ma35^ be awn^re that some years ago the League 
of Nations instituted an incpiir}/ to find-out how many coirn tries iri the v/orld 
did so reserve their coastal trade to their nationals. Thfcy pii'blislied their 
report in 1931 and according to that report, 27 out of 32 countries did so 
reserve their, eoastahtrade to their nationals. The five that did not w^cre 
Belgium, Demuark, Norw'ay, Haiti and Siam, and the last two have of course 
no coastal trade of'any consequence. Great Britain is not included in tliis 
27 for'diCi reason that Gre?^-t Britain has bad its own navigation laws for the 
last iiiindred 'years, but even nov/ there is a proposal to reserve British imperial 
coastal trade to British ships. 

Sir, 'at the first and second Round Table Coirferences, very great importance 
was attached to the S'libject of key, basic or infant industries, as they are called, 
being also restricted to nationals. A formula "was reached but a complete' 
go-bv" lias' l^een given to this as well by the Joint Pa^riiaraentary Committee. 
That is sonietliing which makes ns feel that the claims of India have been 
ruthlessly ignored. And why is that done ? .Because Great Britain is con¬ 
scious of its overpowering strength and equally conscious of India’s utter 
heip'lessiiess, •wliicli has enabled them to propose a constitution for India which 
they have not dared to propose in the past or will dare to propose in the future 
to any other part of. the British Empire. 

I now come to anotlier subject, administrative diseriimiiatiori. Let me 
' ;•/ r.., , explain nrv meaning by an illustration. Supposing a provincial 
GTOveriiment wants a certain work to be done,- If an Indian 
tenderer lias asked, fcr Es. 10 , 20,000 and a British firm Rs.' 10 lakhs," and 
although the fact is patent that the Indian contractor will get the required 
work done in India and will give emploiunent to perhaps hundreds of Indians,;; 
yevt, siriiply because the Indian contractor Ims asked for/Esy 20,00,(1;'more, 
the iiiiiiist.er be charged with iiaving exercised admi.mstr'ative d.feerin:iiiia-' 
ti'riiii in passing over the British tenderer. There, are htaiiy 
to aclTaiiiistrati-^'e discMiinination wiilch were put before'the.. ;Seledt''Gomniitt ecu 
"I, will, not take up the time of the House after .thcyadvice^ycnv gave S,ir, not t.o 
uririeeessarily prolong the'debate but I; will just,'gi-ve"one instance' which occurs 
to ,iTie at the mo'ineiit. ,Supposingthe Befigal Government, for Government 
reC|uirements needs a 100,000 tons'Of ebalv,. and it,''buys'that coal .of exactly 
'the' same quality and exactly tb6,ka;me;|)riCe,,'fron'i'an Indiaii-mvned colliery 
'and,not from a. Brit'lsh-owiiecl'iColiieryf'.'wduMdlm^^ be aclixiiiiistrativeylis- 
criiniiiation. or not ?;';'As,''far: '’,as .'I 'ean'/reacl. the" plain, language of'the Joint 
, Select CbmMttec^''Repoid,. it'wO'hldybe'Siich.f I .nsk, again, is ■this fair'and 
.'just ;. ' i. ' •' ^ .■■■b"', .7 , , , 

I how take',up the''Sidj|e'ct,'of defence.-; As regards defence, the’ Beport: 
says tliat','defe:iy>e ''hereafter 'would; ,bed'KoIusivelyt'he .■province,'of,the ,Governor 
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General. Wbat U tbe cajic toda^' '(• Under existing conditioiis, the civil 
and military governmerit- of India k carded on by tlie G-overnor General in 
Council. Sejctioii S3 of the Government of India Aet la-ys down that tlie 
siipeiiiiteiideiice, direction and control ntnst be with the Governor Gaiieral 
ill Council. Section 41 of the same Act lays down that tlie Governor Geiieral 
is bound to carry out the -wishes of the majority of ins ComiciL If he thinks 
tiiat fey doiiig so the trLincjuillity, safety or the interc^stsi of tli.e eonritr 3 -' or any 
part tliereof will be seriously aifectecfe then lie can take any action go bis 
own ill spite of the niajority against him. But it is also laid dov/ii that if he 
does ta.ke aetk/ii in tliat we\r\\ then if any ttvo dissentients so dosii’e, he slionld 
rexiort his aaiicn to the Secretary of State- and foiward to him also tire dis- 
seiiting niinuics. That is the pveseiit legal position. As we know, at the 
present moment', there arc three Indian Members of CouriciL with equai 
powers :'is tlieir Eiuxmerai confreres. Tliest? three Indians tlierefore have 
some sliare in the eonirol of the inilitart' admlnistraiion of tills country at 
the present' moment, wliicli will Ire cl together denied to Indians in the future. 
It is true tiiat the Eimorr lay's down that for his rc^^erved department, the 
Governor Genera! will have the right to appoint two or tliree counsellors or 
ad;visors. It may be that one of these coiiiivsellors may' be an Iiidiaii. It 
iiuyy further Ije that tliat Indian is in charge of the yiortfolio of defence. • Biit 
I contend that the power of the Iridian Advisor under tlie new constitution 
will be by no means eqiual to the power wdiieli is eiijoy^ed toda-y b}^ the three 
liidia-ii Iviembers of Gouiicil. This, as the House will see, is |}ositively reac¬ 
tionary and a distinct setback. This change has a vital beaiing on the future 
of this country so far as its iitta-inmeiit of -full responsibility is concerned, 
Tile Joint Paiiiamontary Committee lias agreed in principle that the defence 
of India must to an increasing extent be t'lie concern of the Indian peopJe and 
not: of the United Kingdom alone. If w^e consider a.li»ng with the provisions 
for defence, the poiicxf which iias been pursued of late in regard to the Iiidiaiii- 
zation of the different branches of the army, the eciickisiori is irresistible that 
the development of India into a nation with the full attributes of iiaticniiood 
siicii as a-re possessed at present by the British Dominions is not only proble¬ 
matical but perhaps iinxioasible. There is a growing feeling in the country 
tliat the defence of India will be taken up by the British Govenimeiit as a-ii 
imperial department, thereby^ making full federal responsibility and dominion 
status absolutely Impossible. There is every possibility of the view' being 
urged that the defence of India means the defence not only of British India 
but also of the States and iiiasniiicli as. the British GoveiTiTiieiit have guaran¬ 
teed by treaties the security of the. Indian States against both external and 
i'litemal attacks that, therefore, defeaice should not be relegated to Indians 
but should be kept m the hands of tbe British. It ma.y be argued, that 
defence cMi there,fore' never be completely transferred to the Indian people 
but must remain an imperial concern. %iese' are' some of the posslM.iities 
of'the scheme. They’' certainly are not feiiciful speculations. 

A groat d,ea.l of. adverse criticisna can be’offered in regard to various other 
recommendations of'the Report. I. will however coxiciude by"' referring to^ 
only Two niore. 'The'first'is in theunatternf indirect elections. ''That is a 
positive' setback'.' "I 'WillAot ■.sdyr’'aBy^ more''about' it today except to'point 
out'that'ihymy^ viewt''.tileGovernment'of India will 'Considk* it in 'their''Own 
.'iiiterestsffo, see'that election to the, federal Legislature is once.'agahi made 
direct. ' ,, ' , , , ^'' ; ^ 

': I npW; eoine tO'',that vexed 'question'of/dominicHi/status, I ho'te that 'fl/ye' 
;d'ays 'ago, the''.Secretary" of Btate gave an expla-natfon iii/the lloii'S'c"of (biimc3iis., ' 
His exeuBc for not itialdug any" nu*ation of it so far was, to lay mind, a very 
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iinprc^iiiable foiiiKhitions. 

h\'iddent, iive d-iys o^o. :y)6aKii\g in the other Honse^ the Honourable 
'io rfepjber, Sir Henry CHdk, ofeeived that if he were a-n Indian Jie 
no iicdtaiicni in adnhtting diat the Report fell short'of expectations, 
i: it he ’ooant his own oxpeciathjne or the expsctatfes of tlie 
lie 'Went .farther a,nd said tliat'if lie'Were--- 




Q3NT: I would aclFlso 


' tloiioseabie Members i,ii 


the H'Onortrrvble 
the other Hoibg . 


IloxonnAinw mmizE SSTHHH : :Very wH,!,h_Sir. My only 
ras, toyp,.y'that-if an Gfj,eer',Irm tlie .Hoiionrablo the liomc Mendaer 
'tisere cwg'ht to be no wonder that we'.Indians consider the Report as 
iirjeatisfactoiy, waiiteiilT 'inadecpiate 'and' t)iorCiiigii,'!.y disappoiii'tmg 
rt.o roeairsdielpful in p:«x:>'raotirng .better'Iii'diaiie and, 
irrtJiis eonntryf t trill, ecncliicld'■ b'y 'saying .thab England'caniiot 
nit.horh? the guorlwlll and''coroperation of Indians. Let n to'quote 
iriiZ6ier Ouardmi:.c^ '''O'; ' 

ync ■i=iiirc*iixi"4 It* ? 1*? t'l-;? d&pra-Amg nnsmnhty''wltli wlhcti tlaoy.lo.o,giv>sshl-be''mcKi 
'n*'* "’Isi'du-. i, Ht rhf'* tlooinri':; o:Iike'msisRthyf-Id'o wwop,baa1 a’.'ai\iBritbb. 
dim' i fif Ifid'O., whit a iiMs inttu'eneed'tne/Pniihing.-of the ebiaps.i^f''tin^ coiistipih^^ 

of t^dLsgjMV njaacltva-the'avchdaach'of ■■aay rafemiC'G■.• t/.> ' dGiiiuhoii; status’”'.' 
TinyjMjvn iitlistharO ^oine vital toiieh'M.swnpa-tliy,''a pro'iTilso''sy 'ptesBn.t laokiiig 'from. 

i liillv tof the /winj'i;we'tr3hie-'SUppliecti.fhv'holBh.v2aihed\eo.-op3mti6i'i 

irt to aetyipiiiecPX '''f'"-' v, fh 

.Tiiat exaybly:' is, dbe\''yiew’.yvliieii'wo' Indkiig-■.■getierallyo: ^ .'Mlio.'l'wbole 
Ijicpia'tyis Ikmdoxi ''a'..'complete .distrust''O'f'Indians.' :’'"';Tii:rh',:to wliatwei?. 'Obapter 
you ]ifehdliey,d,b’''i]:pt,,tnikt tbo'ltid'ian/foy'te^^ Sir, is most i^'^png-" 

Tiatit to ns Jiidians. They ask ns to :■ truBt';'the Englishman, They will not' 
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trust Tiidlaiis. Bur tlr? beiief is thai the .AAg]i:Ai01011 8 y^^ord. today 18 

not Tviiai: it i;\as in The past, TMats have eluinyccL oud i am reiiiindeci oi tlie 
evideiie^^'' of a ureat (dvil sf ipaHi uho aiptesiASl ■jetoro us auA utioui an of you 
knows dir Cliaries Innes, He said timL as tiie ueghiiuiig of ius career wkeii ho 



Tb.e Eonoupabls hTAnAinuABt-nmjA Pin EAME&IlWAE SINGH op 
DARjniANaA (Bihar and Crlssa : Neminaiod Ncn-Oiiiclal) : Sir, I Tvelcoine 
this cppcrtiiiiitt' of once c;gaiu expressing my c,'pinion on tlie Beport of the 
Joint Parliameiitar}' Coiiiinitteo, tvhoec' lecooiriieiiclations Imve been eiiibodiecl 
in the Ooverriinent of India. Biu, now" bofcA '‘6 the .British Parllaiiiciit, I an) 
aw'-arc that the only purpose of initla.tlng rhibates on thk cfaestion in the 
legislatures of tins ecuntry in to 'know vJiat India thinks about- It, aral i 
intervene in it niakily to indic-ate how the laiidliclders, parcieuhirly of Bihar 
and Bengal, feel in the nititter. 


It cannot ha gainsaid that bo section of tlie Indian people is satisfied and 
why 1 I clearly see the word distrustwrit large on tlie proposed constii- 
tiitioB for 'India,.. Distrust between the rulers and tlie ruled, distrast between 
different coiiiiiriiiiitieB, distrust between various classes a.iicl interests iiillueiieing 
the iSooia.l and economic life of this country, caiise.d by a predoiiiinatiiiy sense 
of'self-interest,'is respoBGihle fer the production wliich is hefory^ ns for coiisi- 
demtioB. ' We 'fonght with one another for safeguarding the riglits and iiiterest-s 
of our respective groups and bovj rriieii we see the complete picture of vlzat- 
we have been alile to ]>ring about we note that there is a geiiiiiii'e and universal 
feeling tlia/t the remedy rrescribecl for our eonstitiitloiial disease is worse tlian 
the dis€AAse itself, elttempts have no doubt been made to coiiiposc our iutornal 
'dissensions but unfbrtuiia.rely wediave miserably failed so far. Thus ,cfirciviii- 
staneed, we eaiinotexpccit-that cudt as/pinations will behaiiilied and .o^ir coiniiioii 
goal will be reached. Ji, iiiiwcaoi of vvastirnr our time aiid energy in following; 
'the negative policy of rejecth^g the'scheme of GoYermiiont, we utillbe tlicia 
for'foiiiiiilatii;ig another with the. con 5 men couseiit of every section of tlio people 
' of; this eoiiiiky 110 power on earth'will l>e' able ■ to.'resist our united demMKL 
The'. Leader'Of the Congress Party in the other House said the other, day that 
'if;they destroyed, they would,do sc in order to build. I •wonder if lie has'any 
tn,odel for liis propjosed straetiire ready to tnke the.pilace'Of the/pBe-wrliicli lie iS' 
out''t6/:cl'estro3A''''/Wmd^^ not''have'i.beexi'Biore mmrmemg .if'he''Would 'iiave 
^kept: a' lio'iise. wiiicli' w'u"' vvo'iildall iikve '.'liked' ready fo.r'p;ur.„ occ'upatictti; ''he'fore: 
’a 4 kittghi's;''to;.''c^^^^ thejone .''which.'the''foreignimascais and artisans have, 

''^fter 1abpurm'g,-;'liardi,' 'built, .'forU'S'D;' They:have'''doife ;SQ.,:in 



Kimr^Invar of Oarolianga.] 

C/nlin^ to tiie’i q-^ i and ^lOtio^^. But it mcliHcl cliffirniii to ehose 

lff4neeii a l>a<f t lum tuat (.xist*. and a goud tiling tliat does not exist. I feel 
tfiat so long as we aie not able lo unite on a eoniuion platform and frame an 
ctgreed eumstiturion we laiiuot get away from llie fact that whether we like it 
or not we shall liawe co accept whatever constitution—^good, bad or indifferent 
—get from our riders and wwk it to the best of our ability for the further¬ 
ance of our raii'^e. The moment we have achieved unity, safeguards will be 
ii-^ekss, aiitv„< latie powers of the Governor General and Governors will be dead 
leltejs an mu rlomaiKls will be wholly met. For the present, however, we can¬ 
not ht-ifj k>(.?lvixig at the scheme from duy other point of view than of safegiiard- 
im* t^ie position oi the class, community or interest to which we belong. 


Sir, like others, the landholder- too hare their apprehensions a])out the 
suitability^ of the pro])Osed constitution to their needs. I need hardly say 
that the cdass has always stood for peace and ordered government. For this 
reason they are not- infreiiueni ly being threatened with annihilation by the 
revolutionaries. That is, of course, not going to divert them from the path 
which they believe to be right. But they cannot help feeling that i i the new 
constitution their position will be 'weak and ineffecti\'e and it will be extremely 
difScuIt for them to exert their influence in the manner and to the extent they 
hare been hitherto exerting. Our demands were very ably placed before the 
Joint Parliamentary?- Cojiimittee by my^ esteemed friend the Maharajadhiraja 
Bahadur of Bordwan and other representatives of the landlords and we are 
grateful to them for all tliut they did to protect our interests, in the altered 
circumstances of the country’-. But we note with regret that they have !>cen 
only partially and ina<lequately met and we have not got the protection we 
need for our existence. The part which the landholders have pM^ed hi the 
past in bringing about the moral and material progress of the country is too 
well known to need recapitulation. But the general tenden«\y of la^e has been 
to disparage their utility and weaken their position. They are in a fix. They 
want to continue to play their part for the albround progress of their couniry 
but they find that, situated as they are, they- cannot do so. If their position 
viould have been stongthened as they had wantcii, they vnuld hax'O surely 
exercised tremendous influence in the legislatures of the countty which is 
being demooratiKed. That would have 1 eeii a safeguard, and a very effective 
safeguard, against any hasty or ill-conccived action of the democratic legisla¬ 
tures. That would have obviated the necessity for the use of many of the 
aixtoemtic powers which the Go\ ernor.-, and the Governor GBiietal are going to 
getumlex the new constitution and opportunities would thus have been given 
for the display of the utility of the traditional traits of this important class. 


Sir, wo view wdih a good deal of misgivings that permanent setttemont on 
which so many zemimlaris are based have not been placed bayoitd tlie range 
of control & *sy. Tue landhoidoxB have no confidence yet in the legislatufffe 
in which they are lilcety to be inadequately represented. As I bay# iffdiwted 
not long ago in Calcutta while addressing the All-Bengal 
fereiice that the possibilities are that the will 

V cry few general seats independently. They hsiye bfepiyo mu cii misrepresented 
and their position ha^^'-e been so miioh 
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we have ilie eonfiaeuce that they would not do so. But we do not know what 
will he the charaetei of the future legislatures and future ministry. Of course, 
the Governor has the ultimate power to undo the wrong done by the legis¬ 
lature but we are apprehensive of the fact that in the event of the pressure of 
legislatures it will be difficult for the Governor or Governor General to protect 
the permanently settled pi'oprietors. Further, the imposition of taxes on 
agricultural income and inheritance, as well as matters like recluerion of agri¬ 
cultural rents, are bound to have a serious effect on the position of the zemin¬ 
dars in the permanently settled areas. That is why we wanted to have a 
provision inserted, among the fundamental rights, to the effect that the 
permanent settlement wouhl not be disturbed. We do not appreciate the 
argument of the Joint Parliamentary Committee for treating us differently 
from talukdars. imamdars, etc. In fact the danger to all of these is of riie same 
character. If legislation altering the character of the permanent settlement 
would at least have required the previous sanction of the Governor General 
or Governors the situation would have ]>een undoiffitedly better and the 
chances of friction between landholders and their o|)ponents would have been 
minimized. 

It may be said that although my apprehensions about representation may 
turn out to be true so far as the provincial Assemblies are concerned there 
is no reason for such an apprehension in regard to the provincial Councils. 
That is unfortunately not so. We have got the experience of elections to the 
present-day Council of State and even there we have seen that wffien the 
Congress Party tried to capture the seatb their proportion was quite high and 
they could defeat some of our stalwarts. The case of Bihar and Bengal 
deser\'-e sqjeeial mention in this connection, The House will note that the 
composition of the provincial Councils in these two provinces will be different 
from those in the United Provinces, Madras and Bombay. In the latter 
there would be no representation from the lower House. But take the case 
of Bihar. Out of 30 seats 12 will be elected from the lower House and the 
majority party in the lower House will get a majority of these, 14 will be d ireotly 
elected and 1 have already said what hard facts are regarding Council of State 
elections in the event of the contest of a dominant political party with partiality 
for have note ’b There remain three or four seats to bo filled by nomination 
of the Governor. Here again we do not expect much. Apart from the question 
that the landlords will not like to take up that position the Governor will 
have to reconcile so many inequalities and satisfy so many interests that I 
doubt whether he can give more than one or two seats to the landlords. 

I was reading the other day the report of the proceedings of the debate 
that took place in the East India Association on a paper on the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee Report read by Lord Zetland. I found myself quite 
in agreement with the criticisms of the MaharaJadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan 
regarding the proposed npper Houses and I solicit the indulgence of the House 
for quoting the same, 

“ The nest that I have to offer is m connection with the proposed upper 

1 am glad to know that it Is proposed to make these upper Houses, or rather their 
lives, permanent so far as it may be possible for human hands to make them. But 
I miss in the formation of these upper Houses the stabilising element of the represents* 
tiVes of the baronial houses of Agra and Oudh or Bihar or the great sjemindars of Bengal. 

^ Only yesterday I was looking at a book by Sir William Barton, just published, ©ai¬ 
led the Ffinc^ of India. Any one on going through that book will realize that 1?, was by 
aeei<tet that some of those who are today kno'Wn as the baKms, or ildilqdeis of 
g!i?eat zemindars of Bihar and wore not regfwded m qf Indian 

It would be a great pity, a very great pity indeed, for this element riof to find q 
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Hmuio’ rauoli xjover iit iLin> po-se^* it) Coop U\v aiift oidor oi iu jnotocl liiiuoiiiies, ilie 
Go 111-Cl viilf POt bo ablo to nomuiation jLcpiwscntatnof tbo^e vdd lioinos to come 

atid gx%e Lifir services. Tiiov will aish io coino tbioiigU .no elceloia! college of their 
ov 11. 1 lhn»'i that, the lac.c of some stich arraiigemo it a very rogr'^ttabic omission ’k 

iC'ulyiilg to the debele Loi*d Zf^tbiid e%^*eed wltii tiie coiiteritioii of 
tbt j!L inti‘iofdibvap. I \ jHt txiJiv sed " opiriao— ratb n* the wisli —■ 
tp >b die 1 f rm PK Y a ■. ill Johl I '^nPue*' ^a v TupiirdtiV would 
biillfi aljolii the debii^ a xcMax,. liCi fyi. td .' 


With regard to vdioc 11 . lab i ‘•r id as I ^ tiie b a mu 1 h uis^s ja Jocliaj, T agree 
iaiii 1 tin Ciituely tJiat it is oi tl.e id '' 0 . 5 t imp< Uan».e tiiat nc djouh’ ha\ere]>re*ciifcaLives 
of the gieat EOi indvUtiie ul OudPi, n**’’ o on, pc’tjcuhulv m tfie tipper 

Chambers, and [ think vUii the elei tovatc propos<xt.t u e ' pper (dnunhois tboro is every 
piospetl of 0111* «-ct m mg i' t i At say i ate, 1 ijo^^e m} imbio frjund will follow the cmmple 
of iho baiomai iioiiso in tij a)u 3 »*i cual Ihroit lunxh, b into tin u •■y axul v i‘i itot rofram 
iroiii tiMi g die gri at anthoiiij he has lu the lute e poldUc I lite t'l ins country *k 

8iih I aid pot as optimkiic about Liie reGult as Lord Zoilaad ife. I must 
Confess that; I lia’^-'e been ^utAv dis^pri^hotod wilh tlm proposed eompotoitioii 
(d‘ tlie second Cluaiil/Ci. 1 lir^w til ulono be'^ii an arcYiii advocate of it bat 
the }»K>del before uas tlie Houee of Lordvs in tlio United Kingdom. If in 
a country like that vdiich is familiar with clbmocraey for such d long time moh 
a House is iiotosbary it is ceiiainiy extremely essential for India wiiic^h is just 
takiiiL 4 its elemeiiliny lessons in that foiin of gowi^iment. 

Before 1 pa^ss on to another snhjeet I should like to refer to au amendinent 
which piiU second Chambers in the citogory of objecLioin^bh^ UiUifo^ of the 
Joint ParliaBientary Committee scheme. This K eeilaijilv not tin* House in 
wkich 1 had expected to come across a st<^te!ucnl like I fail to utider- 

stand that if a second Chamber is so bad why my Hoimurablr* fi*ieiid has 
taken the trouble of entering it. Is he follf>-wmy tlie policy of defttniction 
from within ? I take it that this Home suthejeut!\ e^uHciou. of ds OAVn 
utility and the utility of similar Houses of revlteion an 1 olieuk in jiro\''inces 
with a thoroughly democratic lower House ti> lejocL bK |)!upObitlon. 

So far as the federal legislatures are coiu* a^ned we noHoo that the federal 
Assembly will be elected by the provincjal a olios. The special represen¬ 
tatives of the landlord-'' will be only scyui in a Jic a^c of 375 iiiombers. 

If their iiiiniber in t!i^ pro-vincial A'.seoibne^ i.i nioagic, as is apprelicmled 
they eaiiiiot increase t!)CA figure by eaidurliig the Hcncral seats. Similarly, 
in the federal Council t4' State much will dapviid ujioii their immber in the 
provincial Leglslalive Councils and t ha\e just expiuned to the Mouse my 
fears about the same. 


Thus situated, tlu^ ImdIioMers have a fc^eling of do.spair about their seotiHiy 
in the future ooiistitiilioii of India. We now look to the 
for giving due eon.sideration io our moderate 
have been provided for so many different thinp* 
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Before I conclude, Sir, I must draw the attention of the House to one thing 
which I consider to be of vital importance to the Sanataiiists. The Joint 
Parliainentary Committee has deliberately violated the assurance of religious 
neutrality given by Her late Majesty Queen Victoria of revered memory ^to 
her subjects in India. Up till now we had the safeguard in the constitution 
that matters affecting religion or religious rites and usages required previous 
sanction of the Governors or Governor General for being brought before the 
legislature- The safeguard was considered to be essential even by the Pro¬ 
vincial Sub-Committee of the Indian Round Table Conference of which I had 
the honour to be a member. But that safeguard is going to be taken away. 
The grounds given hj tbe Joint Parliamentary Committee for the same are, 
to my mind, frivolous. It has alarmed the orthodox Hindus beyond mea¬ 
sure. Perhaps the Committee was led away by the hue and cry raised by 
the handful of social reformers, and did not appreciate the feeling of the vast 
bull^ of the people vhose life is indisbolubly mixed up with religious usages 
-and practices. They have overlooked the fact that these Sanatanists, who 
take the sovereign to be an incarnation of God on earth, have ever been devoted 
and loyal mainly on account of the fact that they believe that the sovereign 
alone can i)roteet their religion which is everything to them. That belief 
was strengthened by the declaration of the great Queen. The Committee 
has shaken that belief and has paved the way for shaking their loyalty, I 
view it with grave apprehensions and I consider it to be my duty to warn 
the Government against taking the matter lightly. It is full of dangers. 
India is still essentially a land of religion. Religious sentiment, as we know, 
was at the bottom of the great Indian Mutiny. Religious sentiment plays 
a great part in the Hindu-Moslem strife. Religious sentiment goads the 
martial Sikhs to action. They should not think by the agitations for social 
reforms that the religious-minded people are too few to be taken any account 
•of. They should not minimize the strength of orthodox feeling. 


I am one of those, Sir, who feel that a heterogeneous house consisting 
•^of people following different religions, different social practices is not the proper 
authority to make changes in any of them. Social reform must be effected 
from within by the society concerned. It is idle to think of social reform by 
legislation, because unless backed by the popular will, such legislations are 
honoured in their breach than in their adherence. It is by the voluntary 
determination of the societies themselves that we can effectively bring about 
such reforms. All these rites and usages have a long history of their origin 
and growth and it is difficult for people who do not belong to the particular 
community or sect to appreciate the importance of the religious rites followed 
by it. Further when we see that even the religion of the materialistic West 
has been properly safeguarded by giving to the Governor General and Governo?rs 
special responsibility for ecclesiastioal affairs we wonder why encourage¬ 
ment has been given to destroy the religions of the spiritualistic East by the 
withdrawal of the safeguards they hitherto had. The abandonment of the 
policy of religious neutrality will I feel sure throw the apple of discord into 
the politicM arena and apart from dividing the Indian people more and more 
will shake their faith in British pledges. I earnestly appeal to the British 
that it may review the matter sympathetically and allow the pre¬ 
sent polioy and legislative safeguard to continue. 


- mm 


Sir* I resume my seat* 
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worse: tlio Joint Pariiamentary Committee proposals are the worst of al^ 
The pledges and promises made to India on behalf of Great Britain have been 
cast to the winds. Mr. Macaulay speaking from his place in Parliament on 
the occasion of the enactment of the Charter Aot of 1833 said in words of 
prophetic inspiration : 

It may be tlmt the public mmd of India may expand under our system till it has 
outgrown that system ; that by good government wo may educate our subjects into a 
capaeitv of perfect government ; that having become m&tru(*ted mto European knowledge, 
they may demand European institutions. Whether such a day will ever come, I know 
not, but I will noT attempt to revert or retard it. Whenever it comes it will be the proudest 
day in Enghsli history’" . 

Indeed tho goal and British policy in India was never absent from the 
minds of the more thoughtful statesmen, even before the transfer of control 
from the East India Company to the Crown. Clause 87 of the Charter Act 
of 1833 declared in unambiguous terms : 

** That no i ative of the said territory nor any natural born subject of His Majesty 
resident therein shall by reason only of his religion, faith or birth, descent, colour or any 
of them be disabled from holding any place, office or employment under the Company 

The Court of Directors in forwarding the Act to the East India Company 
declared : 


It is fitting that this important enactment should bo understood in order that it» 
full spirit and intention may be transfused through our whole system of administra* 
tion 


When in 1833 the revision of the Company’s Charter came up for discus¬ 
sion in the Commons the opportunity was fully availed of to ‘‘ emphatically 
Insist ’’ that the British people and the British Parliament should be m p^rty 
to the unfaithfulness of reducing a Parliamentary enactment to a4eadjetter„ 
a sham and a deiusion. 

At the end of the Mutiny, the Government of India was franrferrod tn 
the Crown, Her 'Majesty Victoria proclaimed on Ifovem^lber 

: 


** We hold our^elye^ hoynd to the natives of our Indian territories by the same obliga¬ 
tions of duty which bind us to all our bther subjects and these obligations by the blessl^fr 
the Almighty Clod we shall faitfaMly and eonseiousiy fulfil 


TMs PfodlAmation was ex^pMmed by the Ih^rgelf Iin a Mtw, 

by her to Lord Derby, inter mlia she stated; ^ i ’ ^, 

I ^ ^ i ‘ j ’ 
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Novexiibcr 2iidj lOOS^ direcf-ed Lord Minto, tlie tiieii Viceroy of India, to 
proclaim : 

“From the fiibt tbe pniKjples of repiesentative institution began to be gradually 
introduced and tlie time has come, vfrhen m the judgment of my Viceroy and Ooveriior 
General and otheis of my Coimcillors that principle may be prudently extended. Im¬ 
portant classes among you representing ideas that have been fostered and encomaged by 
British rule claim equality and citizenship and a greater share m legislation and govern¬ 
ment. The politic satisfaction of such a claim will strengthen not impair existing authoii- 
ty 111 poster 

On ascending the tlirone in June, 1911, His Majesty King George the V 
repeated these pledges and said : 

Queen Victoria of revered memory addrestecd her Indian subjects and the heads of the 
feudatory States when she assumed the duett government in 1858 and her august son 
my father of honoureci and beio\ed name commemoiated the same most notable ©vent 
in his address to you some 50 years later. These are the Charters of the noble and 
benignant spirit of imperial rule and by that spirit m all my time to come I will faithfully 
abide 

This sense of unity and brotherhood of the Empire was cjiiickened by 
comradeship in arms dining the Great War of 1914, when announcing the 
despatch of Indian troops to France Lord Harding the then Viceroy said : 

“ I cannot help feeling that as a consequence better relations will bo promoted amongst 
the component parts of the British Empire, Many misunderstandings will be removed 
and outstanding grievances will be settled in an amicable and generous manner. In 
this sense out of evil good may come to India and this is the desire of us ail 

When the epic story of India’s help was recited in the House of Cominohs 
Mr, Asquith the then Mme Minister stated : 

“ He did not think that in all the moving exhibitions of national and imperial patrio¬ 
tism which the war has evoked there was any which had more touched and rightly touched 
the feelings of this House and the country, than the message sent by the Viceroy of India 
announcing the magnificent response which the prmces and people of that country made 
to our need ”, 

On August 20th, 1917, Mr. Montagu declared in the House of CommoM 
that the policy of His Majesty’s Government was : 


“ The gradual development of self-governing institutions with a view to the pro^«- 
sive realization of the responsible government of India as an integral part of the British 
Empire ”, 

His Majesty the King Emperor in Ms memorable message of the 9tfe- ” 
February, 1921, which was read by His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught 
inaugurating the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly said ; 

** Eor y©ar4^it may be for genergiAionB--^patriotio and loyal Indians have dreamt of 
Swaraj within my Empire and widest scop© and ample opportunity for progress to the 
liberty which my other dominions enjoy 

Speaking on the same oeeasion on behalf^ of His Majesty and with the 
.assent of hfa Government His Royal Highness said : 


^ ff Wm tbp t|2» the principle of autocracy which had been wholly discarded in all 
e»Sfer refbipns was aeghpely ^abahden'^, The ctmeepiion oi British 
" ' was'4a^ly renouno^ oted hi iw was iftpatipf n 
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Mr, Wiii^toB. Cliurclnll himself wliu was at the ti iie Secretary of State for 
the Dominions and Colonies sud in the Imperial Coiifereiiee in 1921 : 

“ India wah now eomiiig into our affairb and eomi^elft a partner. Wo well know 
iiow tremendous was the coiitnbutjon which India made in the war in 1914. How, when 
there was no other means of filling a portion of the front by men from any other part of 
the whole woiid there came the twm splendid Indian corps, which were almost annihilated 
in the mud and llie shell fire of that terrible winter in Flanders ”, 

Blit the mu^t importaiii of liis speech from the point of view of India— 
and the speech wa'^ made to the representatives of the Douiinioiis and of 
India was as follows : 

“ We owed India that deep debt and we look forward eonhdentiy to the days when the 
Indian (Jovernnient andi^eople would have asaumed fully and completely their dominion 
status 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald the Prime Minister speaking on July 2nd, 1928^ 
observed : 

I hope within a period of months rather than years there will be a new dommion 
added to the Commonwealth of our Nations, a dominion of another race, a dominion 
that will find self-respect as an equal within this Commonwealth, 1 refer to India ”, 

Speaking in the House of Commons on December 18th, 1929, Mr. Wedge- 
wood Bonn the then Secretary of State for India observed ; 

** The goal of British policy in India has been declared to be the achievement of do¬ 
minion status and 1 must trace briefly in outline the history of some Indian events in 
the course of the last ten years. In 1919 plenipotentiaries on behalf of India signed the 
Treaty of Verseilles and India became a separate entity and an original member of the 

League of Nations...Now let us show the dominion e^tatus in action. 

India has an Indian acting as High Commissioner. India sent out to South Africa to 
negotiate in regard to Indians in South Africa one of the most distinguished members of 
their Government Sir Muhammad Habibullah, India has played a large part in inter- 
national labour matters, has a seat on the governing body of the International Labour 
Office 

He then referred to the separate representation of India at the fiye Naval 
power oonferenoe in London and said' 

** Just as in the history of every dominion it has not been a matter of legislative change 
bntof ase, OBStom, Wa^tWi^wbM .haw bruit up these powerjs, thp same 

prooedw is ptooeedipg.Jratpiwiy»i^he ease of today^ ^ ^ 

Thb Sowotoable the PKESIUJSNT ; I am afraid the Honpurabl© 

Bfeinbeal is'hwi «tek»fly IpeaMof onHdjfe ( 

«’i 'S'' )'/.(i*!!'"'I*'J's it‘t* "1 

re^JMiWe atatesmm in the Honse of dotwftotis h«,ve ^ 

'flakes I thji»i|^> 

M’itetail. ' ■ i I 

The HoHomAELE the PBESIDENT: Yon hare got the ktest 
aaeurance of the Secretary of State that these pledges will not be broken. 

The Hoeotjeable Eai Bahadtte Lala EAM SARIN DAS: On that 
recent a«sin:ance, Sir, in the debate on the Joint Committee Report in the 
House of Commons Mr. Churchill and Sir J. Wardlaw Milne and others have 
j, |M something which I will now relate and which will show that mere promises 
^^^half of the Secretary of State or even of a sovereign do not hold power. 
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That was the reason why I went into a brief history of how these pledges and 
promises were given by various Sovereigns and various Cabinet Ministers 
and how they have been violated. 

Ill his evidence before the Joint Select Committee Mr. Churchill went 
back upon his own words and repudiated the promises of dominion status 
made by responsible members of the Government, including himself, 

‘ * as no more than what politicians often have to do in an agreeable speech on a 
festive occasion. Those words were used in a merely ceremonial sense”, he said ** and 
were not to be taken literally or senonsly 

He went on to add : 

‘‘ No member of the Cabinet meant, eonternplaled or wibhed to suggest the establish¬ 
ment of a dominion constitution in India in any peiiod which human beings are to be 
taken into account 

Sir J. Wardlaw Milne, Chairman of the Conservative M. P. India Com¬ 
mittee said in the course of a debate in the House of Commons : 

“ No pledge given by any Secretary of State or any Viceroy has any real legal bearing 
on the matter at ail. The only thing that Parliament is really bound by is the Act of 
1919’h 

This interpretation of British pledges to India was endorsed by Lord 
Kankillour in the House of Lords during the debate of 13th December, 1934* 
His Lordship said that they were bound by the preamble of the Government 
of India Act of 1919 but by nothing else and speaking of these pledges he 
went on to say : 

**No statement by a Viceroy, no statement by any representative of the Sovereign, 
no staternent by the Prime Minister, indeed no statement by the Sovereign himself can 
bind Parliament against its judgment 

The Archbishop of Canterbury went a step farther and said in the House 
of Lords on the 13th December, 1934 : 

‘‘ I noticed that Lord Snell complained on behalf of his friends that no mention was 
proposed of what is called dominion status. I think that it is time that we got rid of such 
a misleading phrase. It has proved capable of infinite misunderstanding both in this 
country and in India. No one knows whether it means constitution or position. If it 
is to mean constitution it is conceivable considering the circumstances of India and the 
necessary relations with the imperial Parliament, which these circumstances^ involve 
that in any time which any of us can contemplate I should have a constitution identical 
with those which have been achieved in countries so entirely different as South Africa, 
Australia or Canada. Therefore it is no use thinking there can ever be in a constitution in 
IndiB identical with the constitution of those dominions, but surely an India self-govern¬ 
ing, especially a great allTndia federation will always have increasingly within the British 
Empire a place of honour quite as distinct and recognized as that of any of the Domi¬ 
nions 

In face of these public announcements, Sir, I am afraid that the simple 
verbal announcement by the present Secretary of State, Sir Samuel Hoare, 
Will not carry much weight. If he is serious, I should like this message of Ms 
to be incorporated in the Statute itself. 

The constitution envisaged in the Joint Parliamentary Committee Repor'^ 
» riddled with safeguardsreserved powers” and ‘"special responsi¬ 
bilities The Communal Award calculated to divide the country into 
water-tigixt compartments and retard the progress of nationalism is itself’ 
effective safeguard against coming into her ^own. But that 

h^S not been considered enough* The Governors have been Id 

0|i^d4 ^he piipteters and the legj^tf^:' ^mate, hw&^ m ^if own 
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was not pleased it. The resolutions of the Madras Muslim League^ 
and other Leagues prove that. The Sikh young men passed a resolution 
at the Khalsa Youth Conference condemning it and so on everywhere. 
We also aie displeased with it. The Honoiirahie Sir PMroze Sethna has fully 
explained how the Lit eral Federation dislike it, I will not go into the 
opinicns of these emu ent citizens of India, but I would saj that even British 
statesmen ha\e suggested that the aims and aspirations of India as embodied 
ill i arious pledges should be fulfilled. In this aspect I w^ould say that we are 
now ooiifronied with an unprecedented crisis. The promises made to India 
by Britain in all seriousness and earnestness have been thrown to the winds. 
The Irwm-Gandhi Pact has been absolutely ignored. No weight has been 
attached to the British Indian Delegation’s Memorandum. It appears it 
has not even been looked at. The time and energy spent by Indian politicians 
at the Eound Table Conferences held in London have not been produotive 
of any good. Reactionaiyism is writ large on the Blue Book produced by 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee The scheme adumbrated by the Com¬ 
mittee is not only reactionary but dangerous. Its enforcement will endaiager 
India’s political and economic welfare. India can never accept it willingly. 
Under these circumstances, Sir, I would prefer the present constitution and 
not have the so-called reforms. 

In the last paragraph of my amendment, I have said that we should 

1 r M express no opinion on the Communal Award. I do so, because 
I recognize that there is a divergence of opinion between 
Hindus and Muhammadans, particularly in the Punjab and Bengal in regard 
to the Communal Award. I personally condemn it. We do not want to argue 
this matter at the present stage as there is a chance of its being revised 
mutually. It must not be inferred from the last part of my amendment 
that we accept the Communal Award. Realizing our weakness in this House 
we do not wish to raise it. We do not accept it as it is not just and fair. 


The Hokoxtbablb Nawab Mabik Sm MOHAMMAD HAYAT KHAIST 
NOON {Punjab : Nominated Non-Official): Is, not that expressing opinion t 


Wien tie 


? ? 


circdmstanc^ 



The HoHOUBABiii Bax Bahabitb LA14 bAI|; SABAN : 

time comes I wil be able to explain. 

The scheme of oons’titutional advance is ewen wowe than the present 
eonstitutaon^ We ^all be, oontent tie 

^ iPifrfrPf 

IS'on-OffcW); in ^peakn^ on. this Molidn, I 'WoraW Mfcfe jBfm' Sf W to 
® clean I do not consider, myapU merely as a member of 

by the Governor Generaliut I feel tiat I have bean 
iivd febii tie pnblic life of Calcutta, as 'also from tie Liberal Party. 

Unfortunately or fortunately, there has been in recent months, in spite* 
^ the unanimous resolution of the Liberal Federation quoted by my 

bnonrable friend Sir Phiroze Setibna, a division amongst the leaders of that 
Party. There is a group which believes with the Congress that the Report 
1 % ady,i^ff ^e exiting constitution in any way and entirely un^ 

^ Ti^ is wotier group in the Party who consider 

to i an advance so far as the provinces are 

should bO given a fair trial, % un*t 

ppa ^ timee who bqheve that th# 
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recommendations are in certain respects a definite advance and should be given 
a fair trial before being condemned. Those of my Party who are condemning 
the whole soheme without trial will I am convinced live to regret the day» 
I must, however, mention that so far as my province is ooneemed the advance 
which I expect has been more or less throttled by what has been known as the 
Communal Award. It was, as ever 3 rbody knowte, not an award at all but a 
fiat. The threat of Mr. Gandhi of'’starving himself unto death stampeded 
the Hindu politicians into what has come to be known as the Poona Paet^ 
to the great detriment of my province. It is common knowledge that the 
question of untouohability and of the depressed classes is not an urgent or 
keen one at all in my province as in some other provinces of the country* 
There the caste Hindus and the present scheduled castes used to live in amity 
and concord and till very recently and no question of differential treatment 
on the basis suggested by the Poona Pact ever arose. To allot the same 
number of seats in Bengal as in Madras is in my opinion an injustice which the* 
Bengal Hindu will certainly refuse to submit to. 

The Honourable Mb. HOSSAIN IMAM (Bihar and Orissa : Muham¬ 
madan) : Will they work the reforms ? 

The Honoubable Mr. BIJAY KUMAR BASU : That is a point which 
I think ought to be left to them, because after aH things may be adjusted in 
the province in time. 

I now come to the vexed question of federation. Here also I unhesi** 
tatingly declare to be a supporter of the federal idea. In constitutional 
theory a truly federal form of government is the only way to create a united 
India and a united Indian nation. Although I believe that for some time in 
the beginning there may be dissensions, bickerings and troubles, but in the 
end I am perfectly sure when the Indian States will come into daily contact 
with the better mind of British India there will take place a new orientation 
which will go to create conditions for the realization of our ambition of a united 
Indian nation. But I find according to the recommendations of the Com¬ 
mittee, federation is almost'' a far-off divine event Half a dozen conditions! 
precedent must be fulfilled, conditions which, under the present circumstances, 
are almost chimerical. I shotiid have thought that it would have been to the 
best interests of the country for the Committee to ha^^^e fixed a time limit for 
the federation. Personally speaking, I do not see any difficulty why the 
States cannot make up their minds within a definite period, say three years, 
either to accept or reject the federation scheme. If they cannot do so in 
three years, 1 am sure they may not do it in thirty. Believe me, althoughr 
I ahi unflinching in my support of the federal idea, I cannot shut my ejm 
to what has been happening round me* At this moment the enthusiasm for a 
federal union with the Indian States is at its weakest. A federal union should? 
always be a sort of voluntary association. It cannot bo founded on the basi^ 
of coercion. If federation recedes into the distance and continues to meet 
th^t Uipposition in the country^ there is no reason why British India should 
not TOve a suith-ble central constitution based upon responsibility. Them 
skoild be w bair to British India by itself attaining to central responsibility 
and afterwatds to domiifion status with or without federation with 
Stated, f I rd^rw Juiyi faith ha tenhediate federation on equitable tenwl 
hut if r federation does* wot come winter being withm a reasonable 
sny reason why British India should be denied cenri’di 
luw difficulty hi lilptway* We huve 'ti 
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HiodificatioBs in tin sclieine before ns. To blie scheme adumbrated in the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee's Report there should be added a provision, 
a dlstinet profusion by statute that at least two-thirds of the Cabinet should 
be drawn from British India. I would not let the matter rest on convention 
as ill Canada. Coiiventioiis are hard to grow in the land we live in and the 
circumstances under wliicli wc live. This would mean that clash and intrigue 
will be reduced to a minimuin and there will be no heartburning in the matter. 

There is another feature in the recommendations which recjuires more 
than a passing coniment—the rendering of financial justice to the provinces 
—partieuiaiiy to my province. The provision for making a grant of 50 per 
cent, of the income-tax collections to the provinces has been made in the 
Report^ hut I am constrained to complain that this also is dependent on 
several conditions precedent. I make no secret of it that I am no lover of too 
many conditions precedent. In my opinion, as soon as the constittition is 
introduced, immediate grant of a portion of the income-tax should be made 
to the provinces and the piopcrtion should rise year after jmx m copditions 
would permit. What I want is that the provinces should almost immediately 
the reforms are introduced get a jiortioni straight oif and tlie proportion should 
steadily grow up to the limit fixed by the Report within a reasonable distance 
of time. 

We have aheady set up a Reserve Bank. We have willingly acquiesced 
in placing the Bank out of political influence both in India and England. 
Ft BOW remains with the authorities conducting the Bank to prove their mettle 
and see that the Bank works with the single-«miiided anxiety for the protection 
and progress of iiationai interests. Similar will be the case with the proposed 
Statutory Railway Board. That is the test that I shall apply to the bona 
jidis of the framers of the constitution for carrying out real national policies ; 
because after all what is responsibility at the centre without national policies 
operating in the Reserve Bank and in the Railway Board, 


The army question also would i^equire very serious consideration of the 
Council. I cojofess that I^^am none too pleased with fhe recommendation in 
this respect. My idea of dominiqn status is fhat the particular dominion 
must have a standing army pf itf,owqidp.'^^and recruited from its nationals 
and in a country lihf .India m pqt* pnly J^admw^tion of officers is 
absolutely neces^y froip f!>U the,^ro- 

"pwn so that m 

pf the etement 


"pwn so that |h th^’ can, 
nfthetqrm, ^ In 

fym- ## i 


the of 

cctertlmiie to be 

fa should in no case 

fi with Aa 'SKfetary of Stafa' With life Uofhmmmt of India. I believe 
#mt a poiftiokrf thoisorrl^ a'B^tish eiemont, at lea«t for 
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India. If yon want to keep the morale of the services on an unimpeachable 
level you ought not to allow one branch to think that they are inferior to the 
other. There should not be any inferiority complex in any branch of the 
services. 

I now come to the question of the future position of the High Courts.^ I 
view this question, not parochially as a practitioner in the Calcutta High 
Court, but from the political and constitutional aspect. ^ I indulge in no idle 
platitude when I say that the British connection with rhis country rests nauoli 
more on the dispensation of Justice through the High Courts than on British 
bayonets. We are an emotional people. Bo not Jiake our faith in Britiah 
Justice. I deplore the recommendation for the provincial control of the High 
Courts. It may be said that all High Courts except Calcutta are now under 
the control of the provincial CoveiTinients, but now that we have an oppor¬ 
tunity of rectifying the mistake we should not miss it. Take this opportunity 
and rectify the mistake. Put all the High Courts under the central Govern¬ 
ment. Remove even the shade of a shadow of local influence on the High 
Courts. I know that in day-to-day administration the local Governments 
must be consulted and will have their way with the central Government 
regarding the High Courts ; I do not mind that. But there should be some 
poaver left in the High Courts under which they could, if necessary, make 
representations to the central Government* It is not enough to free the High 
Courts from local legislatures by investing the Governor with special powers 
in this respect. The principle should be that not only justice should be done 
but everybody must know that Justice is being done, "freed from passions and 
pre.iudioes of the executive Government. 

For heaveji\s sake, let there be a truce to all this shilly shallying and to all 
this meaningless splitting of hairs, to all this futile arguing and conferring, until 
there seems to be no end to it. It is purposeless for the party on the one side 
to dread generosity in giving as for the part}^ on the other side to suspect 
niggardliness. It is not that which is given or which is received that will spell 
success. It is the spirit in which you give, the spirit in which we take and the 
spirit in which w© both work together that will make ail the difference between, 
success and failure. The proceedings and deliberations and consultations in 
all these seven meandering years have been marked by truculence. What 
was needed was the healing and unifying touch of grace. Give us grace 
rather than reforms. With all the emphasis at my command, I sincerely 
ask for a change of spirit. 

Another personal appeal I would permit myself to make. It has always 
seemed to me that what matters is not the constitution so much as the 
personnel Most of us who supported the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 
urged on that sincerest man amongst Secretaries of State that if he wanted his 

e t reforms to succeed he must consent to come out to India. Equally great 
this need today. It is too great a strain on His Excellency Lord Willmgdfon 
to pre^s him to stay another five years after the three five-year periods he has 
already been in this country. But it should not be beyond the range of states- 
hlanehip to request Lord Halifax to come for a second term. Or if this is 
ftbt possible, it should be the most advisable thing to go beyond the limits of 
pre#dentS‘ and entrust the new ship of state to that veteran and trusted 
0ir John Andetson.. 


Thh Council then adjourned for^ till 
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Tlie Connell re-as'sembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clockj 
the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


The Honoubable Mb. MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY (West Bengal: 
Muhammadan): Sir, the Honourable Members who preceded me spoke more 
eloquently and in greater detail than I propose to do, especially the first 
speaker the Honourable Sir Phiroze Sethna, who was more fortunate than 
myself having attended two Round Table Conferences and having direct 
knowledge of the proceedings of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 

Except for the Communal Award in which the Prime Minister, Mr. Mao" 
donald, showed great political insight and which has been acclaimed by Mos* 
iems in India as a belated recognition of their claims, the fact cannot be ignored 
that the Joint Parliamentary Committee's Report has had an adverse recep¬ 
tion in India. Sir, apart from what has been mentioned as the retrograde 
features of the scheme, it is I, as the elected representative of tJ|e two 
of Bengal including Calcutta and suburbs, think the df the- 

project of reforms which deserves the most oarefoj ooirsii^^tlon. 

Sir, the federal constitution will cost an ad,ditioila| stun of Rs. crores 
besides another Rs, 3 crores on account of the sejjia^ation of Burma. The 
new provinces of Sind and Orissa will continue to receive subventions for 
years to come. Assam and the Horth-W^t Frontier Province show no signs 
of being able to do without subventions. The remaining provinces are not 
in a better position. The Bengal budgetary figures of 1933-34 show a deficit 
of about Rs. 2 crores. ? 

How are these facts to be Answered ? The Secretary of State for India 
(Sir Samuel Hoare) tho oth^ day that the reforms were for the advance¬ 
ment of the interests of the poor Ignorant agricultural classes, but the Report 
foreshadow^ a prepO^roUs tax on agricultural income of the people who form, 
according to this ^ population. This is, Sir, safety 

with a vepgeande. Kritfeh Government after about 200 years of rule 

cannot ehow mofS Ihito fen per cent, literacy in India, while Russia and Japan 
have prodnfecd m^y^ioUs results in literacy in the course of a quarter of a 
century. this achievement or lack of achievement, the British 

GbTet&eht ftidia stands condemned and the only remedy lies in self-gov- 
whlqh the Report says is in any case better than foreign government, 
budgetary expenditure,, both ceritral and proTinokdj euch 
ji; k 'left for the natiop-buUdii^ departfoenfe of the ministers of 

who wdh it is presuraed^ h#.Tf ,peat powers conferred on 
p,S.y mention, without mf cashtj? 4hd liiorefore powers without 
io do pauch gO'Od. I must confess t dp not see how these minktem 
the right to call their souls th# o^ wh#n the over-Jordship of their 
'ffi^p3|aoV will be continually hanging over %% hesds lilje thq $wo^,efi||i||^ 
pp.. the system of indirect election % fee federal ja 

ruupvation ^nd this wW reduce the repr^sentgfitf ©knienffi ip| 
tution. Thus we have with the ^omus of the 

the n«%tfon of ^ h^a^tion, more¬ 

over, that k going to dost' &e provni'Ces which are lo have them a large sum of 
money which they il-aSord just when they have barely emerged from the 
wwt finenew <foprestion in history^ Moreover, fiscal autonomy has ^ been 
io hi by legWation md oommorcial diserhnination and restriction 
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TiiebOj briefi}^ Sir, but most emphatically, are features of the reforms 
scheme which require no elaborate elucidation to condemn them and, in the 
eii’ciimstanceB, 1 think the best course for His Majesty's C4overiimeiit will be 
to postpone the introduction of these reforms and subject them to a very 
careful examination vith a view to eliminate these objectionable features and 
make the scheme more acceptable to India. It is no good hurrying and 
speeding up the reforms or in rolling up the reforms, but I must conclude by 
asking the Government to look before they leap ’h 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Chaudri WUHAMMAI) DIN (East 
Punjab : Muhammadan) : Sir, the process of constitution making for India 
which had begun with the appointment of the Simon Commission nearly eight 
years ago is now reaching its final stages. We have now before us the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee’s Pepoit and the draft Government of India Bill 
based thereon, which is the onleome of the labours spread over this period. 
We may difier among oursehes about the merits of the various proposals, we 
may even say that those proposals do not go as far as we wish that they should 
go ; but there can be no doubt or dispute about one thing that as compared 
with present conditions they represent a great step forward. If we accept 
what lb now offered and make the new constitution a success, we shall in the 
long run make our claim far more unanswerable. But if, on the other hand, 
we reject what is now being given, and succeed in getting the Report or the Bill 
thrown out, then the whole process shall begin anew, and it may perhaps be 
long years before we shall be able to see another Reform Bill passed in its 
place. It will increase the uncertainty and anxiety of the people and in the 
oonfusion and wrangles that will follow, an agreed solution will be still more 
difficult. We shall lose and not gain by the delay. 

Writing about the constitutional scheme in an article in the Twentieth 
Century, a new magazine of Allahabad, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapm, a great 
.authority on Indian politics says: 

I am not prepared to say that it is either unworkable or that it is not likely to be 
worked even by those who are at present loudest in their condemnation of it. We caxmot 
fiord to live any longer upon a mere negative policy 

Six, the task of constitution-making had been made possible by the Com* 
smuB^l Award. Some of us no doubt feel that it is defective in this or that direc¬ 
tion, but as it is the outcome of an agreed request made by the Indian dele¬ 
gates we are under a moral obligation to stand by it until it has been replaced 
by sqme other solution agreed to by us eAh But rejecting the Award at this 
»tage means making all advance impossible, because no scheme of Indian con- 
•istitution can be complete without delimiting the rights of various eom- 
ipT;i»ities. 

Some of our friends object to what are known as the ‘‘safeguards’^ Looked 
a#another point of view, they can be regarded as the measure of the 
which is contemplated by the authors of the scheme. Introduction of 
4iW#cratic institutions in a country so vast and populated by people differ- 
so tridely in ideas and outlook, is a vast and unprecedented experiment, 
is bordered by countries, whose governments have their own peculiar 
oC economies and methods of ruling, and who will not be slow to take 
of any situation created by a breakdown of the machinery of govern- 
this oountiy, AH these factors combine to make safogirards a 
, p^rt of the future conititution. ft would bn* doiinf 

prin^le of '' ^fety 

llim: abtogatiom (The success or failure tlw 
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lilce that of all other constitutions, will depend oiore on the persona^ faotoi 
than on the exeicise or lioinexeicise of the special powers known a. safe¬ 
guards ’h 

Sir, ill my view the proposals should be amended in one very important 
respect}. Tiie method of election to the Assembly slionld be direct and not 
indirect. If that bod3'- is to be rerlij'’ representative of the people of Iiidia^ 
there iiiiisi be direct relations between the people and their representatives! 
The more consideration of the size of constituencies should not stand in the 
way of direct election. By increasing the membership of the House the size 
of the constituencies can be brought down to a reasonable extent. At 
any rate the experiment to be tried in the first instance should be that of direct 
elections. If experience shows that the system is unworkable then a change 
to the indii'ect bystem can be easity carried out. 

Second chambers in provinces would add to the financial burden and 
make the machinery cumbersome. I think therefore that there is no need 
for introdiKTug second chambers in the provinces. For the moment, however^ 
the wisest course is to accept what is being given, cheerfully, and in a 
spiiit to work it and with a desire to make it a success* I w^oiild 
therefore appeal to mj^ countrymen not to miss this opportmiity of proving 
their capacity for self-government. 

The Honourable Mb. E. MILLER (Bombay Chamber of Commerce) : 
Sir, so much has been said recently" in another place both in support and in 
opposition to this very important and epoch-making Report of^ the Joint 
Committee that I find it somewhat dilheult to produce any very fresh line of 
thought, but I rise to give my full support to it. I feel sure that the majority 
of Honourable Members in this House will support it although we ail no doubt 
may have particular sections where we should have liked to see the wording 
modified or strengthened. As a whole, however* it is a wonderful piece of 
constructive work and aiijmne who states that it does not provide for a great 
advance in the Indian constitution must be very lacking in appreciation of 
the meaning and intention of the Report. 

Many people have said they would be prepared to accept the Report if 
Orily it provided for dominion status but after Sir Samuel Hoare's recent state“• 
ment that the preamble of the Act of 3910 will remain and that dominion 
status is the ultimate goal, they should surely be satisfied. Lord Halifax, who 
was responsible for the original statement, is satisfied that liis promise will bo 
falfilled and it is certainly the intention of those who signed the Report. Exact¬ 
ly when the goal will foe reached depends very largely on those who will be res¬ 
ponsible for the working of the new constitution. So if, as I personally believe 
will be tho ease, the various legislatures continue to work on constitutional 
lines* the goal may be reached within a very reasonable period. 

laust however be, to use a word which has been used almost daily 
in recent limes, “ goodwill ’’ and it inunt come from both sides. There must 
also be good, temper and patxauoe. This has sometimes not been shewn 
during the la*t few by many of our Confess friends which is mmh to bo 

regretted. Not that I personally take their attitude at this si&ge very seiiomsly.. 

I mx inclined to look upon the present attitude of this group as being m ilL 
advised policy decided upon because it feels this is a suitable opportunity for 
the Congress Party to shew its indapendent spirit at a time when they wish 
to secure full publicity both here and in England. I do not believe that it 
VepreseptB the real attitude of India to the proposed reforms, nor that it ia 
immd truly the Ctogress attitude. 
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Tile Congress knoM full well that they canriot prevent the passing of the 
Bill and so they can afford to make tliis ditjpiay Oi part)- ieehng. If they were 
in a position -R’herp their action might seriously 8^fec^'the passing of the Bdl, 
they would be the last people to risk it. Why’ because they know that if tho' 
Bill should fail to be passed there is no chance of further advance for as far 
ahead as one can huuianiy foresee. 

In spite however of the inconsequence of this peculiar policy of tJir Congress 
Party it does have this bad effect hi both India and England,"that it tendf, to 
create ill-will and bad terapor. They are therefore doing a great disservice 
to their country and those masses whom they claim to represent and for 
this reason their action is to be regretted. I hope however they will realize their 
mistake in time, for I am still an onthnist and firmly bdieve"that the working 
of the reforms as now proposed can and -will be satij-factorily can led out. 

My communitj- out here "dio I claim are working for the good of Indii have 
their differences of opinion with the “ Die-hard” party a^ liou.c. We ori^re 
them credit for doing what they think is right and best, but many of them 
knov httle or not Jung about India, oi those that have kiiowledo-e'are out of 
date and their views must be discredited accordingly I can assure m\- Indian 
friends that they in no way repi eseiit the views of the mass of those of the 
general public at home, who take an interest in the advance of India. Wliat 
we out here have to do is to carry on doing what wo feel and know'is rip-ht 
in a spirit of oo-opcration with our Indian friends nho are in a similai nosition 
After all a little opposition is good for the soul I 

With regard to the Honourable Sir Phtroze Rethna’s amendment, 1 find 

there appears to me to be some confusion of thought. Sir Phiroze states that 
the scheme is unsatisfactory, inadequate and disappointing, that it is not what 
Indians were led to expect, nor is it in consonauee with the obiective of the 
Bound Table Conferences. After this one would have expected some cc uni er- 
proposals of a drastic nature. Instead of this, however, the specific recom* 
mendation is that the scheme should be so improved as to give substantial effect 
to the recommendations of the British Indian Delegation. Now, it will be 
observed that the modifications suggested by the Joint Memorandum “ do 
not affect the basic structure of the scheme”, i.e., establishment of responsibility 
in the provinces and at the centre, subject to safeguards, together with federa¬ 
tion. What the Memorandum did was to suggest modifications within the 
general frame-work of the scheme, and the scheme itself is a natural develon- 
ment of the proceedings of the Roimcl Tabic Conference, the White Paner and 
the examination thereof by the Joint Select Committee. In fact the mo.st 
striking thing of all the.sp enquiries is fltat they have resulted in defiuino- more 
aicciirateiy the great ideal of federation. 


It is of course said that tlic safeguards recommendpfl leduce to a minimum 
any responsibility which is given under the scheme. It must, however be 
iqmembcred that every safeguard which is ini luded in the Beporl is a direct 
result of events in fndLi during the past ten yi‘ars. It would be impossible 
for any Briti.sh statesman to ignore' the unhappy divijon- in tliis conidrv 
the serious communal riots fiiat have broken out, the growth and develop-’ 
laent of terrorism, the danger of the civil tlisohedii>nec inove.neni, th<- <>Towth 
of communalism,^ and oi her rnovements of revolutionary tendencies. Our eon- 
Goption of the .safeguards i.s that they are placed there'to pioleet the liberties 
and not restrict the responsibilities of India, Even Kir 'J’ej Bahadur Rapru 
is of the opinion that given a proper development of the right spirit m the work- 
i]t|| of the constitution, eonventious should grow whiid would render the use 
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Moiiy oi'ihe safegiiardH umiec.^ssa^^ He believes that the new constitu- 

uifi^ if pi’ciioiiy worked, could be loadc an irresistible argiunent for tlie next 
"Stage of India’s develop me iit on the road to the aehievomeni of a position equal 
uC? tbau ^ f t le doiiiiiiioiis Within the Eiupire. These are striking views from 
oiio of Indiaforeiiiobt statesaian, whose patriotism is beyond doubt. 

^With r^‘gard io the Honourable Sir Phiroze Sethiia’s remark about 
1 fid tails and British chambers and other such foodies, I should like to remind 
liiiU lliat in Bombay at any rate the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, which 
1 haW" the honour to represent, do elect Indian iiienibcrs to their Chamber 
and there are several such who have been members for many years. 

Tam HoNOUEABLn Sie PHIROZE SETHNA : How many Indians are 
memlxo^s of the committee of the Bombay Chamber ? 

The Hohotjeable Mr. E. MILLER : That is beside the point. 

The Hohoueabbe Sir PHIROZE SETHNA: Why is it beside the 
point I 

The Hohoueable Mb. E. MILLER : There is no reason why they should 
not be. 

The amendment moved by my Honourable friend Rai Bahadur 
Lala Ram Saran Das, is of such a sweeping nature that it cannot for a moment 
be given serious consideration. So I do not propose to say anything beyond 
this, that having got so far after four years^ hard work with the co-operation of 
Indian representatives, the British Parliament is not likely to scrap the results 
of its carefully considered eflort for a new set of proposals which in turn 
would meet with strong disapproval from another section in fchis House and 
elsewhere. Whai we want to do is to make a start with proposals which have 
received a very large measure of support from all quarters and amendments 
such m those referred to do not help at all. 

Now with regard to commercial safeguards generally, I may say at once 
that British interests believe these to be very necessary. I think it is 
important that Honourable Members should fully understand and appre¬ 
ciate our point of view. Safeguards there must be when important measures 
such as those now under discussion are taken but in this instance they would 
undoubtedly have been easier were it not for certain eveiitvS during the past 
ten or fifteen years. I would point out that this was understood and there 
was a siibstantiai measure of agreement at the Round Table Conferences as 
to the general principle underlying our demands. It may be remembered 
that we desired originally that our object should be achieved by means of a 
trade conveiiiion to be concluded between the two Governments, incorporating 
our demands, which would appear as a Schedule to the Government of India 
Bill This was not found to be practicable in view of the fact that any such 
agreement would have to be between His Majesty "s Government and the new 
Govemuumt of India under the Act. Therefore we had to accept the method 
of including such clauses in statute ; but I may say here that thc^ door is not 
closed for an eventual agreement between the two Governments, which would 
give our community the necessary protection and would make unnecessary 
the statutory clauses of the Act. 

. I would point out that so far as safeguards are concerned, they do not 
^oonfer upon our community any advantage. They merely ensure that we at© 
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given cl fail field and no favour. They aie ieciprocal and involye no iniflnge- 
nient of India’s power lo develop her iiidiistriey and to fostei her owji 
commeiciid life. There no reason why tlie jorovisions of the Bill should 
ever he appv'^aled to aial it h certfiml}" not onr intention to appeal toyhein miles'^ 
we are forced. Even then wo shall exlianst every other means of repi’cscnta^ 
tion before aprjealing to the ]>iotectioo affoided by the statute. These clauses 
are for oiir protection and not for our advancement; and with the inci easing 
identity of Europeans and Indians in this coiiiitiy in matters oi iiidustiy and 
commerce, I hope and fjelieve that the safeguarding clauses will be forgotieii 
by both sides as a result of practical co-operation and goodwill. 

Ill eoBclusion. I sIk idd like to refer to a statement made by Mr. Iviikpatrlck 
in the House of Commons the other day when he said that during the years 
he had spent in IinlicU he had found Indians in all walks of life capable, trust¬ 
worthy and lovaf hie added that he was unable to rcuneinber any Indian 
who liad wiirufly let hint down in business or in social relations. T shoiiid 
like ti5 endoiH^ that and my expeiiente covers a peiicci of t^eais. During 
that tion* in> lehdii ns in Imsine^'' with Tndiens have ahvays been of the best 
and i ma} say 1 loc k back iqion the yeais i have spent out heie as very happy 
oiiC“', and I call nojBl many Indians as my iiienth. To me theiefore it is a 
little disa|j]>oniting tliai j am leaving Jirdia ]us1 when this further advnice is 
coming into beiiie but 1 shall watch what i feel sure wid be the successful 
dovc. lopment oi these measures with the greaicst possible interest <ind u'oocl 
wifelies. 

The Boxofeable Sbjjut HEEAMBA PBOSAI) BARUA lAssani : 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to make a fe^vv obseiAations on the Indian 
constitutional reforms wdiieh are under discussion at the moment. The 
proposed constitution I'^ased on the Joint Parliamentary Coniiiuttec’s Report 
has given satisfac cion to no sectioii of Indian public opinion. The scdieme 
embodied in the Rejua-t not what the Indians were led to ex]>ect and it has 
been asserted on all iuinds an<l T think, Acry rightly too, that the proposed 
reforms are iiiadeipiate, disappointing and iinsatisfaetoiy. It is a matter of 
great legret lliat the proposals of reforms embodaed in the Report show'’ uii- 
inistakabio signs of distrust of the people. Such a scheme betraying a deep 
distrust of tlic Indians’' capacit}^ and character and falling far short of the 
legitimate aspirations eamiot be characterized as saiisfaetory and adequate, 
I need hardly sa\ythat goodwill and trust are absolutely necessary for the 
smooth woikiiig of the administration. Distrust and suspicion of the people 
perincathig the Juiol Rarliamentary Coinmiileels re<*ommcndatio3is cannot 
bo expeci^ed to pronioit* gootiwill and sincerity amoiigsi the p(‘Ople and I 
am almid, a lack ol g<‘imine gootiw'iil am! sincere determination will fail 
to make the ^working of the new eonstitiiiion a real success. The 
Government of India a.nd the- pro\ineial Cloverniiieiits have assured His 
Majesty”8 Governiiient that not only is the now constitution workable but 
^ there will be people to work it also. I dare say, Sir, there will be 

T.M, pf.0ple to work li. But Ihe t|uostlon is, will there be people to 

work it with goodwill sincmity, eontenimont and satiBlaciion t I dare 
say there Avill le no di^arth of j>eupio to work these reforms hut ivhat .1 fear 
is that they will lifing no peace u|)on which the prosperity ol the country so 
much dej)eiids. Wt* want tlu* reforms to brliig peace and prosperity and 
not agiiatimi and bitter aglialiua into the country. I aoi a great believer in 
the saying, llariti watvh, harm catch *l 'To iny iniiidj 8ir, the best safe¬ 
guards would have Lccm goiKlwIll mnl trust and Iho hwiccsh of the constitution 
mist eventually clcpeiid upon the go^xlwill and co-oporatioii of the people 
▼ho will work and for whom it is hitendetk A cotistitution replete with 

0 
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feafegtiards arising out of distrust of tlie cliaraoter and capacity of tlie people 
will lead us nowhere and. cannot be expected to produce tbe much desired 
liariiionioiis result. Instead of allaying, I am afraid, the scheme will Intensify 
f>itter political discontent in the country. Personalty, Sir, I am a great 
believer in the British ooiinectioii and consider it to be a providential relation- 
As such, I feel that the scheme is not only not in the best interests of 
IiKlla but it is not in the best interests of Britain either. A strong, prosperous 
and contented India as an equal partner with other dominions within the 
British Empire is all that is to be devoutly wished for. 

It is realty a matter of very great regret that the suggestions made in the 
Joint Memorandum by the British Indian Delegation have all been thrown 
to the winds. Is it then any wonder that public opinion in India should 
consider the scheme to be inadequate and disappointing ? It is as such that 
India will have to be absolved of all responsibility if the reforms, as they 
are, do not work successfully. 

Sir, it needs no prophet to tell us that the safeguards are necessary in the 
interest of harmony and good government- But a scheme bristling with 
safeguards may defeat the very end for which those safeguards are meant and 
give rise to unnecessary ill-will and reaction making the constitution un¬ 
workable. There is no better safeguard than goodwill and trust. 

According to the scheme, the Governors of the provinces shall have reserve 
powers known as '‘'special responsibility'b We^are told that they will be 
exercised only in respect of certain matters. Sir, the retention of special 
powers by the head of the executive cannot be said to be compatible with 
the idea of responsible legislatures. Where then is the transference of res¬ 
ponsibility to the people if at any step in the discretion of the Governor it 
should be possible for him to take independent action ? But taking a sober 
view of human nature I cannot deny that the Governors would be good and 
reasonable people. But where is the safeguard in the scheme to protect the 
people if a Governor happens to be unreasonable and wayward ? Adminis¬ 
trative troubles and legislative deadlocks will arise leading to constant 
wrangles and frictions between the Governor and his ministers or between 
the executive and the legislature which might ultimatety lead to an intense 
constitutioual struggle lor economic and political freedom of the people. It 
is claimed for the scheme that henceforward all administrative responsibilities 
will be transferred to popular ministers. We only wish that the responsi- 
Miities had Ijeeii real. FeraonaHy, I would not even mind if the ministers' 
spheres of responsibilities were restricted if only the responsibilities were 
real. Viceroys and Gorernors should also like it better if they are made 
limited and constitutional rulers sharing their responsibilities with popular 
legislatures. 

The scheme again involves an excessively expensive system of adminis¬ 
tration. Coming as I do from a deficit province like Assam, I often tremble 
when I think of the reforms under the scheme which will bring a great burden 
mi the people* The fiiiamees of the provinces will have to be placed on a 
sound and equitable basis before any reforms sohemo is Inaugurated. Other¬ 
wise, no ministry in any province with a deficit balance will have any chance 
of anoeess at alL I oidy hope, as a budgetary expediency^ the reforms will 
not bring in an imposition of extra taxation on the people. 

Then, Sir* I would hho to make some reference to the provisions relating 
to the poBce rules and the secret service and inteltgence departments* These 
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proYi^ions render the real control of the execiitive ami the lec^islatiire wholh 
iirdfetl ive 

Another most objectionable feature of the selimiB is the re'Oiii nendation 
ior iniirect election to the federal Legislature, This can hardly be accept- 
able to any one. Jniire d ele-^tion would deprive the electorate of any direct 
control orer the members of the feleral Legislature. Si^li a ni'^thol would 
lie wholly retrograde, Tli*^ feieral Lsglslatuiv will be a niero replica of the 
provnn''*iai Legislatures and the m^^mbers will represent the p^ovdii^ial Cxov'cm- 
meats rather than represent the masses. AnJ the tipper feieral Chamber, 
which is meant to be a reri^ionxry House, will he a mere e''iio of the lower 
Houses aid thus frustrate tli-" m^'^ntioiis fo’’ wliich the scmnd (hanibers are 
^ reat'^i, 

Nevt, Su\ tlje Hue <i 1 1 luglw |iiii'Lny are tli-^ rail gaiwliaiis of 

the I gill > an I iio^nmes ot th‘" p^ >plF People havw still an unshaken belief 
.ki as almmismrcl hv tli'^sc C )urts The eh'inges proposed by 

ilie N h^^ni ^ are t al *ulat Ate diakc tlw coiib leu *e of the public in the judicial 
i Imtiiislration of tia lanl As for these (hurts, the administrative control 
Niiouli be with the ii Unal (rvivcrnnieiit rather than with prodinial Covern- 
ui uit-3. Tiiev' *^hoiiId be ab-.ohitely iiiiepeiiclent. 

Lastly, 8ii\ the Henvtory of StatcA weloo no annoiinoenimt in the Mo ise 
jf Commons during the se'-*onI reading of the Bill that the natural issue of 
Tniiafs progress, as oonternplatej in the preamble to the Covernmeiit of 
fiilia Act, 1910, is tlie attainment of dominion status has given a soul to the 
■^oiillcns anl goalless Bill. Let us only hope tha^ the Secretary of State is 
-*.enotis anl that His Majs^ty^s Gorernmeat will so an^il th'=* s^Iiemo as to 
make it a pralule to the eiUrgennit of Julia’s libertuM to tb^ binie extent as 

joyed by the other dominions. 

The HiN-oimvBLE Me. JAGADISH CHAXDKA BAbTEBISE (Sist 
Bnigal * Xun-Muhammadan) : Rir. according to the laws of nature, in eveiy- 
thhui whether of naturebs creation or of inaubs creation, there always exist 
two sides, one a dark and the other a bright side. In every report of commis¬ 
sions and CO we also dud innit and dmionts, but iinfortuaately for 

In lia the Rpi )»’t unL di^ usdvi is an exception to general rule, inis- 
riiucli as it contihi no merit worth consideration, bat abvOuiids in demerits 
which it is hiijionly miposdble to iioticiz? and di'^enss in the space of 15 
minutes or liaif an hour, 8Ir, we are being asked to consider a Beport, consist¬ 
ing of <is mi'’yv as 2^1 pa 4 '^‘> wdhin thi^ shori space of time. A report which 
flcaK wdtb a (pc^stion concerning the lives anl prosperity of Sod millions of 
my coiniirymen. A Beport on which depends tim future relationship of this 
countyy and Great Britain. 

The very conception of the Report) has been mode with the defiaito motive 
of keeping this country nuder the bondage of British officers and iiador the 
inorigage of Briti.^h capitalists. Its veiy foundation is based on the principle 
of ke'^'ping diis coimtry unlcr subjection for all time to come. At the very 
outset the people of India wantcil, as one man, a declaration of fumlamentil 
rights, but the authors of the Report wriggled out of the question. S“'or want 
of time I will v^er Honourable Members to pages 215 and 216, paragraph 368 
of the Report of the Joint Farliameutan-" Committoe. Jean not conceive that 
a set of gentlemen, honourable gentlemen, intelligent geatieinen, a set of 
gentleinen who cdaiin to be very sincere in their words,, can be so insincere in 
thoir action. Hir, when India wanted declaration rights they thought it 
prudent not io acr|uicsc? in the demands of the people. But, Sir^ when 
the question of Bafegiiarding the intera ts of British imperialism came, these 

^ c2 
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Very gentleiiieii tlie antlions of UlK vun tla>ugiir it to bi \^v^' ]>rnfie]it 

tliat bonie bort oi (.ieciaivitioii of several riglit- for Briiibii iiirof 

accepted. Tln\se are not my statements, bat tlie statements of il]o^e ^'ein 
honourable meii, tlie autliors of the Beporl. Si^% I Piav be aeeUNed of iiiakiim 
an aspersion against tlimn, but in order lo absolve npyself from that blame, 

I would refer Honourable Members lo page 210, paragraph 307. -As T sail 
before I cannot conceive how tlie authors of the Ileport could in one bieatl 
denj^ the declaration of fundamental right.:> for the Indians, but in the saiiip 
breath eoidcl agree to the declaration oi some general rights for British sab|ects 
It is only ])ossibie for sueli nani of merit and position in the British Isles to 
be inconsistent because m(‘onsistency Is the birthright of British politicians 
Breach of promise is an art cultured in England by British politicians Tlie\ 
cannot be truthful and consistent, lest the world mitfht call Ihein by the same 
name of that much hated €|uadriiped, whose virtue is known to be consistency 

Now, Sir, in coming to the question of the safeguards for British subjeets. 

I find that the safeguards are not onl,^ meant for tiie natural born Uiilted 
Kingdom subjects but for all British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom. 
This to my inind leads us to a cfuestiou of very vital importance to India 
An}' British subject domiciled in the United Kingdom vmild natiirall;. 
include the subjects of such dominions who have on their Statute-book anti- 
Indian legislation. India’s first and foremovst demand for tloniinion statii" 
was for the purposes of having retaliatory measures against those doininioiiN 
w^ho have or would have anti-Indian legislation. But though the power of 
reciprocity against tlie dominions is being admitted on the one hand, yet^ 
in effect it is being made nugatory by bringing in the ipiestion of domicile of 
all Biitish subjects in the United Kingdom. Sir, the laws regarding natura¬ 
lization and domicile in the United Kingdom are to be passed by the Britlsli 
Parliament and from the way the British Parliament has receded from theii 
pledges and promlpes in eomiection with the Indian constitution, I will not be 
surprised if by this back door of domicile, all dominion subjects willing to 
come to India for exploitation would l>e given the fullest: opporiiiiiity of doing 
so. They would only have to go to the United Kingdom and after iiiiiillinu 
certain normal conditions declare themselves as domiciled British subject* 
ill the United Kingdom and what ha]jpeiis is that these mim immediately 
g t all the advantages of the safeguards originally meant for United Kingdoin 
subjects. Sir, I for one can never agree aiion all the safeguards to be 
applied to all British subjects domiciled in the United Kingcloin, 1 •would 
suggest that the Indian Parliament must be given the liberty of allowina* or 
denying any concession to any British subjects domiciled in the United King¬ 
dom, exehiding only those who are natural bom subjects of the United 
Kingdom. In order to make my position clear I would request the Govern- 
ment to convey to His Majest,y & Government the opinion of this House that 
the safeguards if at all are to be embodied hi any foture constitution it must 
be made applicable only to the natural born United Kingdom subjec^ts having 
no commercial or professional connection with any dominions. Such subjects 
must be differentiated from British subjeets domiciled in the United Kingdom. 

I come next to the question of the indirect method of election proposed in 
the Eepoii. Sir, at the very outset we are told that this Report is for th©^ 
constitutional advaneement of India. But the deeper we go into the Report, 
we find that it is a retrograde, rather than a forward, step. In this particular 
case of the method of election, India is enjoying at present the method 
of direct election/ Sir, this direct ©lection has roused mass consciousness 
and advanced mass education during the last 14 years. This method of 
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iireet election liad a very gieat educative value. The cause^ of mass 
•ecliication lias been so much advanced by this direct election, wliat 
nothing eke has done in the past. I think oiir rulers, who are so jealous to 
guard the interest of the masses against the intelligeiitia, have found out 
that this direct election is rousing mass consciousness in India, and being 
afraid lest their own exploitation may be in danger, the Report has reeoni- 
meiided the method of indirect election even against the combined desires of 
the people of this country and the Government of India. Therefore it ninst 
foe made clear to the British Parliament that India will never accept a consti¬ 
tution which does not provide for the privilege of direct election which she is 
at present enjoying under the i^reseiit constiliition. 

Xow. Sn. I would hke to dismiss the question as to whether the constitu » 
tioii envisaged in rLt* ‘Report really is an advancement or a step backward. 
In the rieid of provincial autonomy I may say that it is definitely a step back* 
ward,. Under the prc'^cnt constitution the salaries of mlnisteiN arc votable 
md an'\^ minister losing the conhdeiiee of the legislature is removed from 
itfice when kis '-alary is not sanctioned by the legislature. But, Sir, in the 
raopo.'-evi constitution on the basis of the Report, the salaries of future minis¬ 
ter- will be a dic.rge on the revenues of the province and therefore the sum 
lequired for the payment of salaries of ministers will not be placed before 
the House in tlie form of a demand for grant. I ask what is the remedy of 
vhe legislature in removing ministers from office, if the Governor does" not 
like to dispeii^e with the services of such ministers. Sir, to mind the 
present bureaucracy consisting onl^^ o' British officers has widened their orbit 
a bit and desire to form a bureaucracy consisting of whites ancl browns in the 
provinces, to carry on the exploitation of the eoimtry, 1 therefore say that 
iiiile'-N and until the salaries of ministers arc made votable the provincial 
constitution can never be acceptable to the people of India. 

Then, 8ir, in coming to the question of the special powers of the Governors 
and the C4overnor General I will only say that each one of them is proposed to 
be enthroned on the masnads as the autocratic nawabs, sultans and the kings 
of olden days, from whose hands the Britishers claim to have saved the Endian 
masses by the establishment of the British Raj in India. 

Then last but not least is the question of the safeguards of the imperial 
«?ervice offieerfe. both civil and military. Sir, it is a strange thing that the 
imperial service officers wdli not only be recruited and controlled by the 
Secretary of State, but even the power of their posting and transfer has been 
vested in the hands of the Governors and Governor General in the sphere of 
their special responsibilities. I tliink I will be voicing the sentiments of a 
great bulk of the Indian population if 1 say that a constitution even with the 
present safeguards iiui}' even be acceptable if the recruitment and full control 
of the imperial service officers are traxisferred to Indian ministers whereas a 
constitution with full provincial autonomy may not be acceptable if power of 
reeruitmeiit and control over imperial services arc Jiot transferred to Indians. 
Before I resume my seat 1 may say that the whole constitution is a constitu¬ 
tion of safeguards for British hiterests in every field of administration such as, 
in the field of eoinineree and industry, in the field of service, in the field of 
defence, iu the field of railway administrations and what not. I therefore 
suggest that the Government of India Bill before the Houses of Parliament 
be better christejied by the name of " The British Exploitation and Safeguards 
Bill in India instead of the present name of the '' Government of India 
Bill 

Siij before resuming inj seat 1 oaimot but speak a few words against the 
cjuestiofi of the Conmniiial Aw^-ard which has so very adversely affected my 
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ovai pioviiire of EeiigaL In deaJjiig ^\ltb tld^ (fiUv^lioii i only deal 
tiiat portion of llie Av\cad hd'^ aiicrdcd my province. Sir, imcler tin 

Avaid a kgi:?Iatn]e ha-s been siigge.'-tcd for EeiigaJ, coiifeisfing of 2o0 membeis. 
Out of this total nnnd ei tiieie aie 3i seat'. ie^er\€€i for Eiiiopiaiis, Anglo- 
Tiidiaiir^ ami Christian^ iiidiidnig Einopeaii commerce. Thus tlieif* reiiiMii 
2i9 fccath to ]jo dividerl letvecn the two major <conmiiiiiities of IliiKins niici. 
Miisliois. Nov, Sir, acioidmg to the latest censiiN lepoit the Muslim popula¬ 
tion is about bd ] Ox tciA >^0 even accepting that sticiigth the Muslims of im 
pioMiice eaiiDot chiiiu iiioie lhaii 119 ^eats a,t the most, and the Hindus sliouid 
have been gi\eii KjO seats, at least. But the miieh-hated Cbrmmmal Award 
lias glvmi tlu^ llipdiis any 90 ‘^eats ineludmg ail special seats and the Muslims 
have been given about 129 seats including special seats. But this is not aJL 
Ill every pi evince wlieie the Muslims aie in a miiioiity they have been given 
a weightage, but in the most unfortunate province of Bengal, the HindiiB 
though luinierically inferior, have not only been refiused the weightage but 
have been denied their own legitimate claim according to their own popula¬ 
tion strength. Before I pass on to the next question I would appeal to my 
Muslmi fiiends to make another earnest effort to bring about a settlement 
between the two communities in the absence of w^hieh no one would be able 
to piosper individually. I wuidd make a suggestion here in this House to 
tigiec to a joint electorate on the basis of the reservation of the number of 
seats for the*different communities awarded by the Communal Award. Because 
in my opinion even that will be a good beginning for the growth of nationalism 
ami will have a demoralising effect on the rank communalists amongst boti> 
the communities. 

The HohoubablB SabbabBUTA BIKGH (Punjab; Sikh): Hir, 1 feel tbai 
at the stage at which the probh m of the Indian reforms scheme has reached it 
is futile to vote for 11^ rejection. But 1 caimci help cci.dcinini g n oA sti ong^v 
the CommuBHl Award as it stands and the policy underlying it. It wcmld lie 
useful if constructive suggestions were made to make the refoims w^oikabk* 
aiming at transferring responsibility ti> reriescntalivo iiistitiitii ns and pun ck 
ing at the same time for continuity of geccl goveiiurent 

We must recognize that self-goveinment in the tiue .^ense of the wmid (au 
only function when we attain nafcionhocd. The ccmimiiiities, even today, 
are busy criticizing the Bill rather than in composing differences. Unless we 
learn to trust each other^ and no community seeks protection we cainiot 
achieve the goal of responsible government. Our remedy is to seek unit j 
and there can be no political unity unless we ail accejit joint electorates. As 
long a,;, separate electorates remain, the pursuit of self-goveniment is the 
pursuit of an ever receding mirage. 

I would have been completely satisfied if the India Bill were so framed 
as to bring about national unity. I am not compkining of the form but the 
spirit that shapes forms. The India Bill has no inwardness; its ideals are of the 
market place, it does not believe in the prosperity of India as the property of 
the Empire* It reveals no faith and is afraid of the future. As things are, 
polities and the making of laws absorb 9U per cent, of the time of our legisla¬ 
tures and the administrators. The vital problemg of increasing production, 
securing a larger measure of happiness for the masses of our population receive 
hardly any consideration at the centre. Provinces may be aware of this need 
»pd are clojiig something in that direction. It is the tragedy of the Govern- 
of India tha^t in the world that is busy planning, the Govemmoni of 
any plans of ecoiicmuc and induBtrial dev-elopment. 
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Wliat India at present needs is not the translation of an}’' pure theor}^ of 
deraocrae^n but a systeJm of representative goveinment founded on Imliaii 
conditions. I am doubtful if the lowering of the franchise and the incieasbig 
of votes at this stage will achieve our object of bringing responsible n en to tin 
fore. I not only strongly support upper Houses in all the provinces, but would 
introduce a hereditary representation in single chare beis to provide for the 
protection of vested interests. I would replaee direct eiecticn by the groi^r 
system and electoral colleges. I would insist that no conurunal pail^ miilcl be 
considered to be in the majoiity that does not carry at least oiie-thiid of tht^ 
niemberte of a minority. 1 would go on making suggestions but what we need i- 
a com nut tee of the House examining ihe Bill and making dcfiiiih* suggcsticim 
I would iheietbie suggest that a cemndttee of this Hoime be foinisd to censidt i 
the Bdl f lame ])y clamc and to lUcdw MigLt-tirrs for its impicvtirciil. 

My own fetllne i- that we mu&t not ct the Bill but endeavour to scciiu, 
.siirh mccbiiratiic n a- vt lai We Wci\ take it that the lefoiius scheme B 
aiuithii niii'trliiu m. Iiidja\ iraiil towaids donniiiun status. 

The Honoueabie Baj Bahadub Laia JAGDI&H PEAPAJJ {Ibutcd 
PiC}ViBCC‘>^ Horthein : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, T am suie that no one 
ill this House will seriously question the fact that the Joint Parliameiiiaiy 
Committee'*'- Repoit has been condemned by almost every section of public 
opinion in India. It has been condemned because it falls far short of Indian 
aspiiatioiis,^ Sir. 1 for one am inclined to judge the scheme of Indian constD 
tutlonal reform embodied in the Report from two standpoints—firstly, poll- 
ticai and secondly, economic. For these are the main eiiteria with which, 
in my opinion, any scheme of constitutional reform in India must be judged 
Because the two great desiderata of India are, firstly, that India should become 
mistress in her own household, as other nations are in theirs, under the aegis 
of the Biitish Crown ; and secondly, that India being one of the poorest coun¬ 
tries in the world the economic condition of her people nm&t be ameliorated. 
To fulfil the first desideratum, it is necessary that such further political rights 
and privileges should bo conferred upon her by the British Government as 
may put India on the right road to self-government attainable within a measur¬ 
able perkid of time ; and to achieve the second object, it is necessary that her 
industries, trade and commerce should be developed on right lines *and relief 
is afforded to the taxpa-yer from the crushing burden of taxation under which 
he Is groaning. Now let us see how far the proposed scheme of constitution a! 
reform v^atisfies those tests. 

Let Uto lir^t consider the political rights and privileges which the scheme 
proposes to confer cm India. 

It has been a Just aspiration oi Indians that India should get responsible 
goveriimt ill and obtain the status of a dominion in the British Commcnwealtli 
of Nations. Lord Irwin as Viceroy and Governor General of India stated in 
1929, with the authority of the British Cabinet, that it was 

“Implicit m the declaration of 1917 that the natmal issue of Indian coir 
stitutional progress, as there contemplated, is tiie attainment of dominitm 
status’h 

This assurance gave India a ray of hope in the intentions of British policy 
{which had come to be soriously doubted on account of the subtle and ingen¬ 
ious differentiation sought to be introduced between respciisible govern¬ 
ment and dominion status) and it was hoped that the pledge would assume 
some practical form in the new scheme of things. But to India’s dismay 
dominion status is not only not conceded in the Joint Parliamentary Ccni- 
mittee’s Report, or the India BilL but not even accepted as ideal or goal even 
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ill the distant future. It may be argued by our fiieiids opposite that tMs 
IS not necessary in view of the latest pronouncement made by the Secretary 
of State in the House of CommoBR on the 6th instant, wherein he is reported to 
liave stated that the Government stood firmly by the pledge contained in the 
preamble of the 1919 Act and by the interpretation put by the Viceroy in 
1929 Oil that preamble and that there was no need to enshrine in the Act the 
words and phrases which would add nothing new to the declaration of the 
preamble. But, Sir, my contention is rliat the 1919 preamble does not say 
anything expressly about dominion status for British India. On the other 
hand, it definitely lays down that the time and manner of each advance with 
a view to the progressive realization of responsible government in India can be 
deteruiined only ]>y Parliament and that the action of Parliament in such 
matters niu*Nt be guided by the co-operation received from those on wiiom the 
new opportunities of service may be conferred and by the extent to wliich 
it is found that confidence could be reposed in their sense of responsibility. 
So there is a. world of difierenee between this and India’s demand for dominion 
status being stated as the oliiective of the Government of India Bill to be malized 
within a !‘easoiiable time And may I ask whether, notwithstanding the 
1919 preamble in which dominion status is said to be implied, Mr. Winston 
Churchill has not tried to explain away such pledges by arguing that dominion 
status meant soinetliing different from that which it w"a« understood by Indians 
at the time to mean, that it did not involve the grant to India of a status ec|ual 
to that of Australia and Canada, and that dominion status was only a distant 
remote goal which it was nor practicable to take into consideration in anv period 
of which human beings need take account ? And did not Sir Samuel Hoare 
himself state some time ago that in the Indian constitutional development 
dominion status was not going to be the next stage nor the next but one ? 
I, therefore, submit that India cannot rest content until the essence of Sir 
Samuel Hoare’s latest admission about dominion status is embodied in due 
form and style and the phrase dominion status ’’ clearly defined in the India 
Bill so as to admit of no ambiguity. And it is very refreshing to find this 
deuiand of India receiving support from some British politicians like Major 
Attlee, Mr. Cocks and Sir John Thompson, late Chief Commissioner of Delhi. 

How, coming to the actual recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee, what do we find 1 

1. Chntrol over the Government of India from England will be maintained 
fully in all essential matters, even the agency or inaeliinery of control being 
kept intact. 

2. The constitutioji will not be capable of amendment by the future legis¬ 
latures of India, 

3. A® regards the all-India fcdexvrtion, it is left io an unnamed future 
and will be Hub|eet to every one of the rebtrietioils outlined in the White Paper, 
And if and when achieved, tho federation will be nearer a confederation sans 
name, and utterly UBsatisfoctory, 

4. There will be no statutory affirmation of fundamental lights of federal 
eitixeuship iucluciing that of private pimperty to which we attach so much 
Importance, 

5. The federal government and legislature will be as powerless as the 
present Governmont and Legislature to spaced up the nationalization of the 
army, or to reduce the army of occupation, or to bring military expenditure 
wi^thin reasomble limits* 
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6 The federal government and iegi^iiatnre will have fiiianeial powers as 
siiarieqiiate and deficient as proposed in the White Paper. 

7. Control over State Railways will be passed on to a statutory authority 
nearly independent of the government and the legislature, which is not accept¬ 
able to Indian public opinion. 

8. As regards the services, all the iinsalisfaetory proposals of the White 
Paper are maintained by the Joint Parliamentary Committee, and not one 
of the more inaportant recommendations of the Services Sub-Committee of the 
Round Table Conference is accepted. 

9. The inereased powers proposed to be vested in the Governor General 
and the Governors all remain making of them greater autocrats than now and 
of constitutional goveinment a mockery. 

10. The White Papei pioposals and not the Lothian Committee recom¬ 
mendations have prevailed as regards the federal Assembly. The existing 
Jheial bloc in the lentia’^ Legislature to be replaced by nominated members 

from the State‘s. 

IL To make matters worse, direct election to the Assembly disappears 
and the method of indirect election discarded in 1919 is restored, with the 
added drawback of separate communal election even by provincial Legislatures, 

12. Extensive new ** special powers wiU be vested in Governors as 
proposed in all the spheres of finance, legislation and administration and the 
much vaunted provincial autonomy will be rendered largely nugatory. 

IS. Worse, Governors are to be endowed with still more powers in regard 
to police than proposed in the White Paper. l^Iinisters will not be competent 
to amend Police Acts or even revise Police Regulations without the prior con¬ 
sent of the Governor, given in his discretion. 

14. The proposal to create new deficit provinces to be fed by alms from the 
central revenues has been accepted. 

Now, Sir. these recommendations among others of the Joint Parliamentary 
Gominittee prompt one to ask in one's mind how far real political power is 
being conferred on India by the British Government. One is tempted to 
coiiehide that the constitution with wLieh India will be endowed in accor¬ 
dance with the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report ■will be neither a 
dominion constitution, nor a true all-India federation, nor a responsible cen¬ 
tral government, nor will it include genuine provincial autonomy, nor a body 
of legislative assemblies constituted on a rational and defensible basis, nor 
governments less costly or with powers to become less costly than at pi’eseiit. 
Thus it is dear that the proposed constitution offers autocracy in the garb of 
democracy and does not ^atiNfy the first criterion "with wliieL I judge it. 

Now, in order to judge it irom the economic point of vie'W the following 
questions come uppermost in mind. Imder the new constitution, will 

it be within the competence of the government acting with the support of the 
legislature to reduce the crushing burden of military expenditure t (That 
it is a cfusliing burden every doubting mind must have been satisfied after a 
perusal of Sir Walter Layton's, memorandum included in the Simon Commission 
Report.) Cun the Government proceed to reduce the British garrison or to 
make it less costly to India ^ Will it have power to take a single step to speed 
up the Indianizat ion of the officer ranks of the army and thereby reduce mili¬ 
tary expenditure ( Will it he able to regulate the exchange and cxirreney 
policy ( Will it he possible for it to protect Indian tirade and industries against 
their most formidable rival t Will future governments have a free hand either 
at the centre or in the provinces to determine what should be npent, say on the 
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polict ^ Ca.il any of tliein deteiiiime the streiigtii, the eonrlitioii'5 of recruit- 
meiit and balaiy, etc., oj the '^superior services under them ^ 

And if the answer to tiicbe qiicbtionb ib an emphatic KO,—as T am afraiu 
tlieie eaii be no other aiibwei—then it doeb not require a prophet to say that 
the new eoiistitiitioD will mi only not ameliorate the oconomic condition oi 
the country but will add iimieceSbcirily to the cobt of admiiiistratioii. An 
legardb industrial and tommeieial dcTelopment, the proposals regarding com- 
mereial tlibciimiiiatioii " in tne scheme so remain intact, even m the sjaliere or 
administration as distinguished from legislation, that the future govemmeiit 
and legisiatuie will be siib]eet to British contiol at nearly every step when 
they seek to help Indian industries and Indian trade and commerce. 

So judging from the second important test also one is driven to eoneliicle 
that the new constitution ib entirely unsatisfactory and will be a costly 
luxury without traiisfeiTing any real power. 

Kow, Sir, it might be asked that; if the proposed scheme embodied in 
the Joiiit Parliamentary (bmmittee Report is unsatMaetory, what remedy 
is there ? I submit that the least that ought to be clone is to amend the pro¬ 
posed constitution on the lines of the recommendations contained in the Joint 
Memorandum presented by the British Indian Belegation to the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee. Here I may at once say that a constitution identically 
on those lines will not be C|iute acceptable : but it must be subject to some 
modifications here and there, particularly in so far as the all-India federation, 
the Statutoiy Railway Amhority and the policy of the Reserve Bank aie 
concerned. 

Now', Sir, with yuiir permis.Mon I venture to dilate on one or two specific 
points. 

The proposed method of indirect election to the federal Legislatuie is m 
retrograde that I am glad to find even the Government of India disowning 
it. The Government of India have, I am glad to say% made no secret of their 
policy that the} are in favour of direct election to the federal Legislature. As 
regards the method of election to the federal Legislature, I have one suggestion 
to make. So far as the lower House of the federal Legislature, f.c., the federal 
As>sembly is eoneenied, public opinion is unanimous, which opinion is also 
shared by the Government of India, that the method of direct election adopted 
in the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms must continue. But if indirect election 
is at all to be introduced in the ease of the Council of State, then T venture tc^ 
suggest that the members of the provincial Legislatives who will under the 
new scheme form the electorates for the purposes of election of members to the 
Coiiiicii of State, should be asked to elect from outside their ranks from a list 
maintained for the purpose of persons eligible for such election on the basis 
of certain qualifications, and not from among their own ranks. The defect 
in provincial Legislatures being entitled to choose representatives from among 
their mwn ranks is twn-fokl. Firstl}’-, those aspiring to a seat in the rouiichl 
of State will h^re to undergo all the worries and expense of getting themselves 
first elected to the provincial Legislature and then of seeking a second election 
to the Council of State. Seeonfiy, by-elections to the provincial Ijegislatiires 
will be necessitated involving unnecessary election expenses over again. 

As regards the question of provincial second Chambers whose introdiic^- 
tion the Honourable Raja Ghazantar AH Khan has attacked in his amendment, 
I must say that it will not be quite correct to say that there is no demand 
for ity at any rate in the case of some of the provinces. At least in relation 
to the United provinces, to which I have the honour to belong, I can say that 
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the inipoitaiit chibfe of zemindars and talukdars s^vlso have a atake in the coiiiitiy 
do demand a second Chamber in my provinces to exercise a salutary check 
o\er the popular House when prosn’ncial antoiiomy is coiieedecL 

I am soiTV thar. my HoiionraWe friend Raja Ohazanfar All Klian ha^ 
also chosen to bring the^cjucstion of the Communal Award to the fiont in the 
amendment that ho has moved. If ho as a representative of the Muslim coin- 
nuinity welcomes the Award, it is well known that other comniuiiities, the 
Hindus and the Sikhs, are dissatisfied with it: especially tliese coinmnnities 
in the Pimiab and Bengal feel greatly aggrieved wilh ii. It would have been 
more expedient it the Raja Sahib had not chosen to invite a direid vote of the 
House on this f|iie&tion. for it on account of the communal diffeieiiees of 
opinitm imfoituiiately prevailing in the country on the Coinmimai Avard 
that the aniendnient moved by mr Party Leader the Honourable Rai Bahadur 
] ala Ram Saraii Das has been so worded as to avoid an expression of opinion 
of the on the Communal Avard. 

Sii 1 dm afiairt 1 have taken siifticient time of the hlouse in d%veiliiig on 
the ^lotion hefoie the Bouse and 1 will not dilate furtlior on the subject. 

In rondusion, 1 vant to affirm that unless the scheme of Indian eomtitir 
tioiial lefoini as embodied in the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report 
is so radicall}' alteied as to establish real responsible government both at the 
centie and in the provinces, it will be unacceptable to Indian public opinion. 
It behoves His Majesty's Government and the British Parliament to take a 
sympathetic view of Indian aspirations and secure the goodwill of the people 
of India ; for, it is by this goodwill, and not by the force of arms, that, as the 
late Chief Commissioner of Dellii remarked recently in his broadcast speech, 
England <‘an in the long run retain India* 

Thu Honoukable Mr P. H SAPRU (Gnited Provinces Southern : Hon- 
Muhanuiiaclan) : Sir there is an air unreality about this debate, as whatever 
ve liuiy say will not have the slightest effect on the course of legislation now^ 
pending hefoie Parliament. 

TJte Conservativt* members have discoveicd that this is a very safe eonsti* 
tutirn to give to India and they are determined to give a conservative dii^ectioa 
to the Indian <*onstitution. Sir Austen Chamberiain, Mr. Butler, Sir Samuel 
Hoare, they have all said on varioub occasions that it is desirable and indeed' 
neee^sarY that the Indian qiiestkm should be dealt 'with by a Conservative 
administration. The idea is to tie the hands of a future Radical or Labour 
adininiitration in dealing with the whole probieui of India, and that ]>oiiit of 
view^ pervade^ the whole Report. Everything is to be subject to Parliamentary 
ss net ion. It you want to abolish direct election, then you must go to Parlia¬ 
ment. If you want to improve the Instrument of Instructions or to change 
them, then b<dh HoiisCvS of Parliament must agree ; that is to say, the House 
of Lords miibt continue to contiol and direct the policy in regard to Indian 
advaiieement. That is the real object of this measure, and therefore, whatever 
we might say will not have the ^lightest effect upon the course of legislation. 
Btill, Sir, it is nece&saiy for us to make our own position absolutely clear in 
regard to this measure, aiid I say in all sincerity that I belong to that school of 
thought which docs not want this Bill, which would be happy if this Bill wa^ 
defeated and the efforts of the Die-hards succeeded. 

Tly^ House will perhiit me to go a little into the history of the constitutional 
qiiestioin The Round Table Conference was preceded by a very memorable 
declaration by Loiui. [iwin, and in the statement which he made in this Houae 
Liud Irwin explained that the Round Table would be a Conference- where 
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pi eciso piopo'.als would (‘voIfcmI and placed before Parliament. Now, 
e\amiiiiii^ the posiiion in the light of that ^tate u^^nt what do we find ^ We 
fmd that even the Select Committee say that the transfer that they hare been 
able to recoiiimoiid is of such a cdiaiacter that even moderate opinion is not 
satisfied with it. They admit that even that central opinion, to which they 
pay a tribute, which has been co-operating with them, asks for a larger and 
more sweeping transfer of power than they have been able to suggest or re¬ 
commend. And. what is the value that they attach to that central opinion, 
of which my di'^tmguislicd friend and Leader the Honourable Sir Phiroze 
Sethna is an exponent in tliis country ? They have turned down every single 
recommendation that that central opinion put forward. Every single proposal 
which that central opinion favoured has been turned down; everything that 
they opposed has found favour with the Joint Select Committee. It is in 
that spirit that the 3 ^ have approached their task. Is it to be wondered at that 
moderate Indian opinion, that Liberal Indian opinion, is very much dissatisfied 
with the Pweporfc of the Joint Select Committee ? It has been said that the 
-Joint Select Comnnttee/s Report has preserved the fundamentals of the Round 
Table agreement, federation, responsibility, safeguardvS. Now% Sir, there is 
no magic in these words. I am not opposed to federation. There is a in^T-stic 
unity underlying India and we all want a greater India if we can have that 
greater India on just and reasonable terms. We all want responsibility at the 
centre, end we are also agreeable to safeguards of a certain character, that 
is to say, safeguards demonstrably in the interests of India, That was the 
G-andhi-lrwin declaration. But, Sir. as I said, there is no magic in these words, 
and we have to examine the scheme that has been put forward and to discover 
for ourselves whether there is anj" responsibility at the centre or whether there 
is any responsibility" in the provinces in the sehenie w"Meh has been propounded 
by the Joint Select Committee. Ami if we find that the federation which they 
have envisaged Is a weak and anomie one,—to use the words of my revered 
leader Mr. Sastri,—if we find that the responsibility that rliey suggest is an 
illusory one, a shadenvy one, if we find that the scheme contains objectionable 
features wMch wilt retard the twogrebs of this country towards dcaiioeracy 
and nationhood, then we are bound to Reject this seheme as utterly 

unworthy of India’s aeeeptanee'h 

Sir, what is after all the scheme that the Joint Select Committee has 
put forward ? Let me just explain in the briefest outline the central scheme. 
Over the army and foreign polic.v the Indian Legislature will have no eoiitroL 
We have at present three Indian Members in the Government of India. So 
far as the army is con earned, the Governor General will be advised by councillors 
who will not foe his colleagues and none of whom may be an Indian. Over 
finance, over commerce, over law and order, over tariffs, over minorities, the 
Governor General will pxerci.se vast powers. He will have the completest 
powers of affirmative iegislation. He will have the completest powers of 
preventive legislation. He will have the completest powers of preventing the 
course of discussion in the Legislature. An important department like Raih 
ways will be under a statutory authority, the constitution of which the Indian 
Legislature will not be able to touch without the prior consent of the Governor 
General. The Reserve Bank will manage the currency of this country and 
it will not be possible for us to change the eonstitiitioii of the Reserve/Bank 
without the consent of the Governor General. We shall not be able to change 
the policy in regard to currency and exchange, which vitally affect the people, 
without# the prior assent of the Governor General. 
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Kow, SiTj 'wliat icDuiim ut iht^ coiitre '* What tfic^ ceiitra'I robpoiisibliitT 
that they visualise or tliat tla^y are eoiiftTriiip ? And if that 
is the fWer they transferred at the centre what ahotif 
the compobitiori of the legislature ? They have Bu^ges1e<l a woist 
extraorchnary method of ^deexion at the eemtre. In the lower 
Hoiibe we shall have S75 members. Out of these 37d meiiibors, 125 will 
h^'‘ the noixiiiiees of the States- In the Council of State we shall have 
250 members. Out of these 250, 104 will bo Indian State nominees. 
Paraiiiountcy over Indian States, an undefined para mount cy over Indian 
States will vest in the British Crown and the offices of the Viceroy and Governoi 
General will be separated. Now, Sir, these 250 Indian representative^ will be 
elected by provincial lower Houses, that is to say. we are going to have indirect 
elections. Now, Sir, at the centre we shall have indirect elections, wc shall 
have special representation, we shall have communal representation and we 
shall have the single traubferabie vote. The result of this arrangement is that 
it will be possible for eight cr nine men to elect a member to the lower House 
of the central Legislature. Provincial politics will dominate central politics. 
Thcic will be a eonfosion of issues before the electorate. Provincial efeetion?, 
will be fought not on piovinelal matters, but on national matters ; national 
issues will not come up befoie a national electorate. Sir, the Assembty has 
been the symbol of national unity so far. In a land of divided coiiiBniiiitics 
in a land of ininoritieb, the AsseiXibly standb for the national ideal and in 
attacking diiect elections the Committee has attacked the national ideal itself. 
Sir, what about the Council of State I I have no liesixation in saying that 
I belong to a school of thought which ha^. no use for seconcl eliainbors and 
in this matter I find injrseif absolutely in agreement with Majra Attlee, to 
whom I desire to pay a tribute. Sir, the Council of Srale will be elected by 
provincial second Cbarubers and there will bo propertiunai representation 
Now, Sir, the Lothian Oommittt^e had suggeA/cd and tlio White Paper had ah,c 
accepted the suggest ion that the Coiineii of Slate hhoiild be elected by t|j ‘ 
provincial Legisiatures. By making the piovincial second Chamber the 
constituency fc*r the Council of Stal^ they are going to make this fbiinci! of 
iState one of the most oligarchic bodies fclio world has ex^er known. Sir, let as 
examine this schenic a little moie carefully. What is the executive that thex 
eontemplaie for the centre I This (executive wifi be responsible in effect to 
both the Houses of the LegiBlature. It is really incorrect to say that we are 
having a really bicaiucral system at the centre. Wc are liaving, as Major 
Attieo has very well pointed out. a unicameral legislature at the centre with 
very heavy representation for property, for wealth, for all classc'^, except thf 
poor and the down-trodden in this country. The Council of JState will vote 
supplies also. It will have co-equal powers with the loww House and it 
a particular measure which relates to the departments over which the Governor 
General has special responsibilities or ox^er which the Gox^ernor General has 
discretionary powers is thrown out by the lower House, then it will be open, 
to the executive to go to the Council of State gild have it immediately passed 
without waiting even for the period of six months which is otherwise provided. 
That means that in effect the executive will be responsible to both the Houses 
of the Legislature. Now, Sir, to whom will these Houses be responsible ? The 
Council of State will have a permanent existence, and as we are going to hax-^e 
indirect elections at the centre, so far as the Assembly is concerned the power 
of dissolution which is vital for responsible government will become absolutely 
ineffective, fareicaL Well, Sir, am I wrong when 1 say that what you are 
really establishing at the centre is a one party state; that what you arp esta¬ 
blishing at the centre is a very vary inefficient oligarchy, a dtctatorAip which 
will not even be an intelligent dictatorship, because it will be supported by- 
a Moe which will not certainly be as intelligent m the cffieial bloc now is and 
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mil not h.iYP the sympathy whii'^Ii the official has somotimes wlieii 
British interests do not cmae in his way fer the poor ami the oppros-.ed ni Uus 
Loiintry. 

Weilj Sh\ spetkiiig as a Liberal who Yadti^s Libera! principles, I .sijr I shonkl 
0 ^^ false to eTeiy principle which 1 value ffil were bo give an ate n of co-operatioii 
and support to a reactionary eonstitution of this character, which will fiiiiMi 
d^oiaocrae 3 " for ever in this couiitr^n I know, Sir, that there is a. revolt against 
de aocracy todaj^ but I^ani rather old-fashio led in that wiy. T have a pathetic 
belief ill the perfectabilitj-^ of democratic institutions and I certainly want 
the deiiioeratic experiment to be tried under favourable conditions in this 
loimtry. 

This Hokou-r^blis Khitjt Bihvou-r Dr Sle N4S\RVANJI CHOKSF 
3>^^bay: Noninated Hon-Offieial) : It clogeiieraies into oligarchy. 

The Honoubaeue Mr. P. N. SAPRU : I am going to come to that point. 

The Joint Select Committee say that Iiiliaii public opinion has eon- 
centmtecl its attack upon the acquisition of power, that it is not siifficientli'* 
alive to the importance of strong executives. I am inyaelf a believer in a 
strong executive. Leadership is not inconsistent with democracy. What 
Is tMts strong executive that this wonderful Select Committee has in mind ? 
The s long executive is an executive of British Governors aai a British Gover¬ 
nor General, responsible ultimately to the Parliament of a countri" 6,0110 
mfles awa 3 ‘^ from the S 2 ene of its activity. Well, Sir, that is nob our idea of 
a strong executive. The Joint Select Co nmittse have mad ^ a contribution 
which even Hitler and Mussolini envy They miglit tak^ soin^ 
from them in regard to what a strong ececiitivo ought to he like. 

Sh% as I Kay the central eoiibiitutioii tiih me absohitdly wdth despair. 
Vital subjects of importance will remain in the hands of the central Govern¬ 
ment. Railways, commercial and tariff paiic^y curreiuy and exchange, army 
defence, labour Icgislatioru .social uisuraoce, health, tlie^e are (subje^ds of 
\eiy vital importance from the nationb point o£ viev/. Some of t!m:>e are 
ill the ioucurrent list, others are in the cxdu^ive ILt for the cenH-o ; ani 
if you have a legisktiim of this chrm ‘tei% then what can you exp? d from 
this legislature T I thuiiu Sir, the question id* the eomp >dtion of the legis¬ 
lature irausccarls all other que-^tiou-’ in imporian^e ; Ih is alhiinp jrtant. 
Speaking for m 3 ^seif, it is one of lha‘>e issues which determiaes my mtirf 
attitude towarfls the Report. Hafegiiards and rdservabions we can fight 
if wc Imre a goad iegwlaturc, if we ha\c a progressive legislature, bill In a 
legislature of this Mu I we shall be p>WdrJe53 ; an I if prograssive groups 
find that they can do Botliing. that thw are Jieipless, that there is no opper- 
rnnity under"this constitutioii fo’’ them to hold and acquire power, then what 
will bo the result ? \Vili you have siti=sfaction in this country t Wiiat 
will these progressive groups think I Well, Sir, I wxs talking to a very eminent 
liberal statesman,, one of the most eminent liberal in this country. 

And he said : ''Nothing will move the centre’b X aided : Perhaps rc« 
vobitian 'b He kept quiet. I feel sorry for the observation because, believe 
me, Sir, there is nothing that we dveid mm in this country than rovolution 
and it is because we want ordere I evolution in this omiiiiry, it is bo we 
want to stave off the tide of ravolutian in this oounWy, that wa feal it our 
duty to oiler our stfongest opposition to this most rea itionary of all imisiglnable 
eoi;iStitntions. 
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Well, Sir, I will now pass on to tlie proviueial e.oiistiiutioiis. Sir, I have 
examined tiie proviaoial oonstitiitioBte. also with some e»re and what do 1 
find ill regard to these provincial constitutions i I find that yon have a 
different ooiistitational structure now. Dyarchy has been abolished only 
in name. We shall have not provincial autonomy, not even a diluted kind 
of provincial autonomy but a new tvpe of dyarclu” because what you are con¬ 
templating in the provinces is two* parallel govarnmonts, one definitely sub¬ 
ordinate to the other. It is only a cdiaiige iii constitutional structure. It 
is not a transfer of power. Let me explain what J mean. Provincial minis¬ 
tries will no doubt function over the whole field of provincial administration^. 
But the Governor will have vast special responsibilities and discretionary powers 
and these responsibilities will extend practically to the sphere of govern¬ 
ment. He will ha^'•e a Governor’s Secretary to advise him. He will be for 
all practical purposes an Executive C^ounoilior without the responsibility 
of an Executive Councillor. Then, Sir, the channel of communication between 
the Governor and the ministry will not necessarily be the chief minister or the 
prime minister. There is no mention of such a person. The Joint Pariia- 
mentriry Committee ^av that ioiiit respoii'jibiiity is a matter of growth. Weil 
Sir, e^-'en the Simon CVmimission had laid *=ities& on Joint responsibility and said 
that the vote of eoiifideiice should be against the ministry as a whole, not 
against any particular minister- The Joint Committee sa}:" : *^Of course we 
cannot have any such rule’*. They go farther and give the Governor the right 
of dismissing individual ministers and his powers will extend to the suspend¬ 
ing of the entire constitution. That is to say, the provincial constitutions 
may function even without a provincial legislature. That is, if there is a 
breakdown of the constitution, it will be open to the Governor to suspend 
the entire constitution including the legislature. 

Then, Sir, take the question again of the transfer of law and order. Has 
there been any real transfer of law and order ? So far as the Police Act and 
the Police Begulations are concerned, we shall not be able to touch tliem 
without the previous absent of the Governor and the highest authority in the 
land has told us tliat the Inspector General of Police will remain the effective 
head of the police. The security services will remain under the control of the 
Governor who vdll be answerable not to any Indian Legislature hut to the 
British Parliament. The Governor %vill have at his back the Indian Army. 

Then, Sir, the Committee have laid down some rules in regard to the 
secret intelligence reports and they say that the minister who will have the 
responsibility for taldiig action against any particular individual will not 
iiecessaiil^r have access to the documents upon wMoli lie bases his opiiiioji. 
They have not said it in so many worcL. I am merely paraphrasing them. 
This is really the broad effect of their recommendation. Well, Sir, it is said 
that in a secret service ease, even in England this is the practice. K*ow, Sir, 
as far as I know, the Prime Minister in England has a''*Gess to all doe aments 
and the position of the Prime Minister eaiinot be compared to the position 
of the Governor because the Prime Minister is a person responsible to the 
legislature while the Governor is a person responsible to the legislature of 
another country. If that is what you are giving us then I say be straight 
forward and deal with teiTorism yourself because then we would know that 
the responsibility is not ours. But be at least straightforward and play 
the game. But we do not want to foe in a position where shall have to 
shoulder the responsibility without our being able to have access to the material 
on which we may have to pass any order. Nothing ooiilcl be more humiliat¬ 
ing for a minister than to serve under conditions such as have been laid down 
by the Joint Heleet Committeebs Peport. 
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[Mr* P. M. Saprii.] 

Tlieii, Sir, so far as t,he Criiniiial listeliigeiii-e Department is concernecL. 
in Bengal that "will be a reserved sid^jeet hiit it will l:e open to the Governor" 
at any time to take cn/er charge in other prcnii oes also of any siiliject if lie 
slionld find that eoiiclitfons necessitate his doing so and lie will then be repre¬ 
sented ill the legislature by an official. Well, Sir, isdt wrong tlien to say 
that the special responsibilities,* the discretionary powers, the preventive 
powT-rs of legislation, these all eat aw^ay the substance of responsibility and 
that what yon are-^ really providing is only a diifereiit type of dyarchy and that 
there is no responsibility in the proTiiicial sphere ? 

Then we coiiie. Sir, to the question of the goal of British policy in India.. 
Sir, the ■ differences betw^ecii ns relate not merely to the immediate steps tO' 
be taken but also to the nltinmte goal of British policy. The Joint Select 
Committee lias made no reference to dominion status, ^ That is a w^ord they 
wish to avoid, and it was left to the Archbishop of Caiiterbiny, to- the leader 
of a,.- Christian eoiiimiiiiity, to the ethical and reiigions ■ leader of the Anglican- 
Chiirehj.to say that this wmrd should be avoided in future,:- But-since the 
publication ,of the Beport, Sir Samuel Hoare-has conie'oiit--with', some-sort 
of a qualified statement in regard to dominion status.': ,' His'understudy, Mr.. 
Exitier, has'liow-ever been at pains to e^tplain—I'am. merely paraplmasing. 
Mr. ' Butler—that dominion status hi the ease of - India means soio.etMiig 
differeiit from do,minion status in the ease of the other dominions because- 
he sa 3 ^s India will ha^-e dominion status and remain an integral part of the 
British Empire, i belorjg to a political group wliieh frankly ac3cepts the- 
British cxuineetion. But on the question of the right of India, to determine' 
her own destiii}-. on, the (iiicstion of India's right to complete ,seif-gove-mmeiit 
witliin tliG meairing of the Statute of Westrniiister, there {?aii be no compro¬ 
mise on onr pa.rt. Tltcre will be no Icuvering of the iiag on our part. And, 
Sir, if you dent' to the youth of iirls cxmiitry the r'ision of a ylomiiiion within 
the framework or ycair (‘hmiiiGinvealtli, then you must not blame the yoiitli 
of this country if think of a sepaia-te existence for their Ia.iid. ' ITor,. 

wiiat is fiuidamerita! witli us is Indian freedom, and if we cannot have it- 
wit,Mil the fjuincTTork of tlie British CcmmcFivrealth, then we shall Bacessarily 
.have to think of it oidsic.k* the British b'oiBmciiW'-ealth. Sir, I regret to have 'to- 
Biake these observatieiis. I vair.e the British coiiiieetioii, and it is beca-use 
I value tiie Britisii' eoniieetic'ci that I think it is necessary to be stra-lghtfor- 
ward and outspoken in regard to this matter: A vague declarat'ioB. in reg-ard 
to doiiii,Dio.ii status will 'not do. We 'W'ant the Statute 'to proceed' upon Ihe-' 
basis of .dominioii^ s-'fatus, with temporary reservation*s demonstrabty 'in ''the' 
interest's of l':ndia for a defined pexlcd of transition. I w’a.rit to^eraphasise these' 
w-ords defined'j.}er,ic-d cf transition 'We want provMon in/the'''Act'',for 
,a».tomatic progress. ■ ', ■ ■ ■ ^ 

^Pur friends tell us, Ko doubt, there are some 'Objectionable features iii' 
''this','Be|X)rt. '.-'Toil have jiidiiect"election.W% admit that' this -is' a'li 'uncie- 
sirable,.feattire,, '''Bu't"this- will be lemoved'in course of-,What, is:'the-, 
'machinery'thatv^^'oti'havcvprcAlded -tlielremova-l'[of,, these "defects,-?'';The„ 
',,m,,aciiinery:,that''y,oU'.,bavd\'pro,tided is’'that 'it,„wlH,','b.e open, to' th©';federal,,Exe-' 
ciitiye 'and,'''tlie ,fed,,eral-''- E'egisla-trme-':to,'p.etiti<)n Parfiament, after t'-lie e-xpiiy',.„of 
''' ten,.--years;, t.liat-jRdifect-''-e!ecti0n' shcu'1d.;,be.,'dGne, ' 0 w,a'}'t.;wit}i;ai'icl-- suhstituted,!' 
'by,- :direct,'t,,3,ectiqny eleetiohf'-.or some 'other methoci.'of’,e,Iecti'oit-whib^^ 

','is 'acceptable;to'Indian. 0 pin,ioBf,,'and ,tlnS'';resolution will,h,a'Ve;-tO','-,!)e,-,pla,eed;'by 
'the- Secretary bfSta-tebefore;;th6-,.t#o/Hoiw^ of:ParliaiBent;,'anci/it wiU-,-t)e['ee,m'-' 
-'sidered' „t)y,, -Hi's, Ma|e£t-y^s,,--pdyeriimient and-';they:-WBlb-,}ia-ve-' annouiie'e [their',' 
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decision on it. Can we imagine a legislature of vested interests itself suggest- 
ing.a change ? They will have discovered by this time of ten y^ears the ad¬ 
vantages of indirect election. They, will have discovered that with their wealth 
they can corrupt the voters. Do you think that a legislature and a federal 
Executive of'this character is going to commit'suicide ? Sir, the prkicnpie of 
special representation—I "am not tallcing of ■ communal representation— I 
do not,want if. possible,to raise the communal bogey—the principle of speeiti.,! 
representation^ that is, representation'of landholders and commerce and so on, 
v/as accepted in 'the Minto-Moiiey Beforms. The Simon Coiiimissiaii said 
there should be "no' representation for landholders. ___Iiave ‘we been able to 
abolish that specisl represeiitatlon of landholders My friend the 
the Maharaja of Darbhunga is not satisSed with the reactionary eliaj:ac^ter oT 
this eoiistitiitioii. He wants BOinetiiing more ; he wanits some more w])e(hi.! 
representation. Sir, I think that once indirect eiectioiis are acceptei,L it wii! 
be very dihi.calt, having tcgard to the conditions that prevail in this 
country, (or iiidirecu eieetions to be changed hereafter. 

,Sh‘., I do not want to take up unduly inore time of the House, if 1 waiiteci, 

1 eoubl go ioto {lie minute particulars of this scheme, 1 assure the House 
that I ,ba\e lead every single docuinent connected with this selienie. I have 
read t!i,e sdieine fioin page to page, from cover to cover. I ctoiiid g>'o on dis- 
eiisS'Og H for a long time, 1 do not wisli ,to tire the House. But i will say 
this, ill'.it we do not wish iiu.iiament to p oceed with this , legislation. We 
arc prepared to' struggle through the present intolerable and hiLmiliatlog 
eoiistitiitioii. VFe are prepared to straggia through it, because we cio not wisli 
the diiiiciiities in the way of iiidbfs sclf-govemment to be maitipliod. The 
ditlicultics in the way of India’s self-govemmeiit are diSciiit ei'iOUgk in all 
eciiscienee. We do not wisli our children and our childreiifs clii.ideeii to say 
tluit \V3 fai'fed on a ciiticii’i occasion, and, that rve accepted a coi.i;.hi.tritioo 
which will liock progress, which wih, instead of .helpmg India, on to doiBimo.u 
staf'us, I'ctard iier progress tov/ards nationhood and democracy. 

L.‘et iiie just, balbre I. close, make one or iwo obsei‘V<iti*:":iis in pegaixl to 
the C’ommiinal Award, i wish my friend the Honourable Eaj^r GhaKaiifar 
All rflian had not raised the question in a direct form. 8ir, 1 am one of those 
who vi'X)iiid n3al:e any, sacrifice for the freedom of tills land and I ,a.ppi'oa,.eli 
the eomaiuiial question from a different point of view to that of tiie school 
cf which 1:03’ friend, the Leader of the Opposition is a distiiigiiished''represeii- 
tative, fff we were ,getting the reidity, .of power,' then it^''might have been 
possible for me to reconcile ourselves to an ai-rangemeiit whie'li w’as not stnctl}^ 

: hi accordance with certain national principles. But, Sir, wc-t are not getting 
the reality ch power. We are getting.a constitution wliieii will only’place 
certain vested ,aiid special interests, in a position , 0 'f, advantage and vvMeli 
does not part with the reality,of |)owi3r. • The danger, of such, a consticiition 
, is that these vested and communal interests will raise theii* dernandS' .higher 
when'10 or'15 years later the question of,transfer of power' becomes "ihevi 
.table.,. Therefore, " Sir., it is the eonstitiirionai issue which determines mj 
,'Attitude towards 'the Gommiinal Award,' and as I' am. not satisfied "with the 
': cdnstitiitioiial issue^ I cannot support the' Commiinol A-wuirci either. But 
""'I ,waht, to'lsay jU'St'one word more in'regard to the Communal Award. Indian 
' 'polticians' are^ blamed 'for inability to settle ,the eominuiml problem them 
selves,/ The, Commission'’,, had, ruled .that in 'the absence''of a- settlement 

between 'theTwO',Aomm'’ur3it?es, the,.'old 'Luckno'w,' Pact" must coritimie,' 'with 
this, proviso 'that.the' Muharmhadans.'so-'desire, sho.uld"be',„a general 
' electorate-' withd'U'i'''aiiy''reservation"' of,''.'seats'',and'’''With,-'a'; ■feBoMse: mmmtUj; 
: representing .''the 'pbpiilation ■ ratiq- in'';',thb''i''PuhJab''';an,ci'' ''''Bengal.'.'H'o'W/'-Sir,, ,if' 
matters had stood where the Simon Commission had left it, there might iia^-e 
:, ''beep:''kQme'':.pbisil)iI|^^ a-',eomplkmse'',',bet'W6eii, t'li'e'';,tTO ',:Bu't, 
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\uiii tl t L ciers of Ui.^, anc I 3 ^ liitt 1 itii ixxc t vcc^khou oi jint a \oij 
iew men 1 iio axe iioi as a 1 iIigjl go^i Hwaci j jOgio oi ui arc, 

(I cie IS absolute an jn th^ L ov-i* in ?• ^ id to i^iI^ coiibtitu- 

tion Tlieleadna j^ntntooslp ilio 'biln; IlOiivUiv n dii fetun asa bviotii, 
piobably tlic sicatcot Iiicii ax tuiu 1' ^ s\Gix lOii ol l iim U iidJu, and m 
ojpobing tins con&tiaibiori i Ind m\uJf 21 (lio iiipp/ pontioii of bcjin^ m tin 
lompiiiy ol some oi llie xnoat rlistin^ui bed Jnc! ali^ ci tin ociieii^Uoii 

talli tliese wuich i buppoit the iiotioii td bbe Hoiioiiixlle liai 
Baliaciiir Lala Ram Saran I>as (Applaii.^o) 

ddiu li03ioiiBAm.E 'IHU PlBlbblMM C Tins bo a coiivciiieiit stage 
at ‘ftlixcb to udjotuii tins debate till toniotiow, bit bcloie I ao io 1 wouM 
iGiuiiid HonouraMe iion-ollicial Meinbex^ that allm tlie Coiiiicil is adjoiiineci 
liOa} th^ GloGtioii of a I lembei to 8^,1 ve on the mmittec to be assouated 
lutli the Cential Boaid oi the Begeivo Bank of fiiiiia will take plueo in Com-* 
Hill ICG Room ifo M Kun-oMciul Mcmbeis who dosiie to partieipat# in th# 
eJi.-iion ai« requested lo attend theie* 


Tho Council then adjourned tiilEieTOn of iho Clock on Wednesday * the 
im Februaiy, 1033. 
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